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THREE DRY-WEATHER 


SERMONS 








RITING us on arecent trip through 
W South Carolina Prof. D. N. Bar- 
row says: 
“T saw one acre of corn with rows 
3 1-2 feet apart and a stalk every 4 
inches---about 37,000 stalks. The 
corn was just silking and wasas green 
and as vigorous as though there had 
been a soaking rain the night before. 
The stalks were 8 or 10 feet high. 
Scarcely 3 feet from this plat was a 
fet of corn 5 feet high and the leaves 
r 





_ fied up into strings for lack of mois- 
f e. The coin wasall the same age 
and had the same ground under it. 
The one had been broken to adepth 
of 14 inches with disk plow and sub- 
soiler and was rejoicing in 30 loads of 
well rotted stable manure. The other 
had been broken 6 inches deep and 

This is the text £ first | 

is is the text for our firs 3 ESS 

sermon on the drouth ond the sacciceg ee THE HARROW Is ESSENTJAL TO GOOD FARMING. 
1 lessons to be learned from it, and 











much like unto and is a continuation of 
the one we have just preached. To save 
moisture after the crops are up, we must 
stir the soil often to a depth of two or 
three inches and leave it ievel. The tool 
tnat enables one to do this work well and 
rapidly 1s a good tool; the cne that makes 
the work slow or that leayes the soil in 
ridges and furrows after working, is not 
a good tool. S»2 also the man who 
plows to keep the top three inches of his 
soil fine, loose and level is a good cultiva- 
tor, while the man who compeis himself 
to walk three or four times across the 
field for each row he tends, and who 
leaves open furrows behind him, is giv- 
ing a striking examp!e of poor cultivation. 


IV. 


Hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: If you would have your crops with- 





stand dry weather, plant them 
on land which is full of veget- 





the sermon is much shorter than 
the text. It is simply this: 

If you want your crops to 

} stand dry weather, you must fill 

} your soil with vegetable matter 

; and break deep and early. 

f. Barrow says: “It was 
7 not necessary to talk deep plow- 
4} ing and humus to the owner of 

these two fields,” and it should 

‘Rot be necessary to tell any 

“Southern farmer how essential 
| they are to the best crops. 


II. 


i The text for the second ser- 
+} Mon is found in the upper pic- 
| ture on this page, and if the 
gq of this sermon were made 

: proportionate to the need of the 2. RAPID ANDEEFFECTIVE CULTIVATION. 





able matter and has been broken 
deeply; harrow this land early 
and often to make a seed-bed 
and to prevent evaporation of 
the moisture; after the crops are 
planted harrow again after they 
are up---except the very tender 
garden crops---then put the cul- 
tivators to work and keep over 
tne top of the soil a dust blanket 
two or three inches deep. Do this 
as long as you can get through 
the fields and you can defy any 
drouth which is likely to come to 
the South. 

And finally, brethren, may this 
year’s yellow corn blades and 
earless shoots help you to re- 
member these things, and to be- 
gin now to prepare for next 








year’s dry weather. 





| Darow in the Southern fields, 
| ‘it would fill this whole issue—and maybe one or two more. 


The harrow is the cheapest of all implements with which to FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
conserve moisture, to prepare a seed-bed, or to cuitivate the young PREPARING FOR FALL GRAINS—Timely Advice by Professor 


hg If it had been used last spring on all lands just as soon as Massey 


| Mey were broken, and on all fall and winter-plowed lands just as WHEN IT PAYS TO PLOW UNDER GREEN CROPS—A Subject 
a as they were dry enough to go over, the loss from the recent of Much Importance This Year 


ee woud have been in most cases only a fraction of what it was. SENATOR TILLMAN’S CATTLE FEEDING EXPERIENCE — “As 
ousands of Southern farmers are trying to get along with- Full of Good Points as a Pincushion” 
outa harrow, and thousands of others when a = ound it oe im- MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA—Destroy the First and You Get 
ent to b : . pee ene Rid of the Second 
al lu ? oar only on special occasions---a sort of an agricul A LITTLE LESSON IN ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 
xury. Both are wholly wrong. Good harrows are abso- anand . ps — . 
_ltely ¢ i : . ; CANNING FOR THE HOME TABLE 
y €ssential to economical farming, and the man who tries to - iitien alee Siecer “eas ad 
t along without using them i ti et lhe neta DEMONSTRATION WORK IN VIRGINIA 
itn hinest! = putting a great and needless handl- HOW IT PAYS TO PAINT—A SYMPOSIUM 
* meee. INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE COTTON LOUSE 
, Il. MARKETING FRUIT TO BEST ADVANTAGE 
: Look at the lower picture, the Planet Jr. cultivator at work. OVER-HEATING WORK STOOK 
}*Hat is the text for our third sermon, and this third sermon is SCHOOL LUNOH BASKETS 














August is Progressive Farmer Month 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








August is Progressive Farmer 


month. Your crops are laid by. 


Now help us, help your neighbors, and help yourself by getting every- 
body in reach to take The Progressive Farmer. By our great special 
“Get-Acquainted” Offer anyone not already a subscriber can get the 
paper from now till January 1, 1912, for only 25 cents! Two pounds 
of lint cotton or a half-grown rooster will pay the cost—and any 
man’s money back if he’s not satisfied! 


Read the great premium offers herewith and get busy among 


your neighbors. 


Make August “ Progressive Farmer Month.” 








The Easiest Way to Renew Your Subscription. 


If you do not prefer one of our premiums, we will give 
you two months’ credit on your label for every new 25 cent 
trial subscriber you send us. 

For three new trial subscribers, we will credit you six 
months on your subscription; for four new 25 cent subscribers, 
eight months; for five, ten months; for six, one year, and so on. 

Get six new trial subscribers and you save having to 
send us a dollar for your renewal. If you can’t get quite 
enough, make a present of the paper to some friends. 














New Summer Stamping and Embroidery Oattit 
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Not only 
Patterns and 
Designs but 
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This is an offering of unusual value, comprising one large sheet of perforated patterns, 22x28 inches, on which 
are perforated the following new and original designs (these are new and original designs such as you can get no- 
where else): One design is for an embroidered dress including a hat, shirt waist, belt and collar, and panel for skirt 
as shown in our illustration. There is also an exquisite design for a corset cover; a beautiful turn down collar; a pair 
of baby’s bootees; a jabot; a complete alphabet and numerous miscellaneous designs, such as borders, anchors, stars, 
floral pieces which make lovely little cornerpieces for table covers, tray cloths, handerchiefs, etc., etc. There are 
over twenty different patterns which can be used to make an infinite number of designs in the hands of any one who 

‘is interested in embroidery. In addition to the perforated patterns described above, we include a cake of Ideal stamp- 
ing compound, a distributer and full and explicit directions forits use. To make this offer unusual we have included 
a piece of imported Irish linen, 18x20 inches, on which we have stamped, all ready to embroider, one Duch Baby Cap 
and one Baby Bib; one Pin Cushion and one Jabot, and stamped on a piece of Pure Ecru Linen, 9x17 inches, all ready 
to embroider, we include two handsome eight-inch centerpieces of new and original patterns. This outfit will 
please the most fastidious. We send it carefully packed postpaid. 


Only three (3) special “Get Acquainted” 25c Subscriptions wins 


this Beautiful Embroidery Outfit. 
A$1.00 Jack Knife 


Stag Handle, Brass Lined, 2 hand 
tempered Steel Blades that hold an 
edge. A sure enough $1 value, sent 
for a list of only (4) four Special 
“Get Acquainted” subscribers. Price 
without subscribers, $1.00. 














A Household Necessity---Meat and Food Chopper 


5 <h The most popular premium we ever offered. 

‘t Opens Don’t fail to earn yours now. 

Here Easy to turn. ag to open and clean. Feeds 
all the food through the cutters. There is no waste. 
Chops one pound raw or cooked meat per minute; 
fish, vegetables, fruits, nuts, spices, cofiee, cocoa- 

H}/EASY nut, horseradish, codfish, etc. Has steel cutters— 

4: TQ ~=—s coarse, medium, fine and nut buttercutters. 

_— Sent poesia fou a.list of seven (7) special, ‘“‘Get 

Acquainted”’ 

$1.00. 






subscribers. Price without subscrbers 


Every Premium we offer is a First Class Article. We 
never offer.any cheap or shoddy articles. If you earn one 
you will earn others. Don’t “think this over.” You want one 
or more of these premiums. Start out right now and you will 
have them earned in a little time. 


THE THREE SHEARS YOU NEED 














This splendid set consists of one pair of 8 inch pairshears, 1 pair 4 1-2 
inch Embroidery Scissors, sharp points especially for fancy work, one 
pair 4 1-2 inch adjustable Button Hole Scissors (so adjusted that every 
button-hole may be cut exactly the same size.) 


We have used hundreds of these Sets to know you will be pleased 
with yours. Send us just (3) three special “Get Acquaintea” sub- 
scriptions and a Set will be mailed postage paid at once. Price with- 
out subscriptins 50c. 


*FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT” 


By E. E. MILLER. 


Farmers in our territory spend $°0 000,000 a year for fertilizers, and 
probably $10 000 000 a year is lost throuezh ignorance. If you have been 
fertilizing from force of habit, quit it aud begin ‘fertilizing for profit. 
This book tells you how. “It tells what fertilizers are and how to use them 
in a plain, straightforward way and without the confusion so often caused 
ty the use of strange, high-sounding terms.” 

Some of the subjects treated are: What Fertilizers Are and Why Used— 
What Commercial Fertilizers Are—W hat Nitrogen Does and How We Get It 
—About Phosphoric Acid—Potash in Commercial Fertilizers—Why Fest 
lizers Pay Best on Good Soils—How to Tel What Fertilizers Your = 
Needs—Needs of Different Crops—What the Analysis Means—How to ‘if 
Home Mixing—XestMeth »ds of Applying Fertilizers—How to Keep Up So 
Ferti ity—Why Green Manures Beaefit the Soil—M:king and crring for 
Stable Manures—How and When to Apply Stable Manure—Wben and te 
to Use Lime—Piant “ood in Ty pical Soils—What Crops Take from the Sel 
Fertilizing Materials in Feeding Stuffs—Analyses of Fertilizing Materials. 


“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 


By CLARENCE POE. 








Editor Poe’s book of travel letters in England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy. The most popular book ofthe 
kind ever issued by a Southern writer. Three editions already 
sold. ’ ‘‘Mavy a man will learn more from it than he wouid from a 
trip to Europe itself,’ says the Charlotte Observer. ‘‘It's a book 
to be enthusiastic about. There is no dull line in it.” 


Paper bound copy of either of these books, regular price 50 
cents, free for two new 25 cent subscribers; cloth bound copy, regu~ 
lar price, 75 cents, sent free for four new 25 cent subscribers. 





— 


vers A Genuine Myer’s Sewing Awl 
a The Sames Myer’s Lock Stitch Sewing Awl you've seen advertised BS 
$1.00. Makesa lock stitch same as a Sewing Machine. Every a 
horse needs one. Sent postage paid for a list of only (3) three 25c. sp 









Gews Leatneg 
Quick 








“Get Acquainted” subscribers. Price without subscribers, $1.00. 
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"Where Half the Worldis Waking U 


Mr. Poe’s Big Book of His Round- 
the-World Trip, Illustrated — 
With a Great Profus- 
ion of Wonderful 
Photographs 


Free For Ten New 25c. Subscribers! 
Or for Four 25-cent Subscribers and $1.00 Extra! 





Mr. Clarence Poe has just completed 
arrangements with Doubleday, Page & 
Co., the famous New York publishing 
house, for bringing out his book of travels 
through Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, 
the Philippines, Burma and India. . 

The book will be ready for mailing out 
in a few weeks now. It will comprise the 
best of Mr. Poe’s Progressive Farmer 
letters, the best of his magazine articles, 
and much new matter not heretofore pub- 
lished in any form, besides full page after 
full page of quaint, fascinating and wonder- 
ful photographs brought from all these 
strange, far lands on the other side of the 






8) 643 


99 





world. : Mr. Poe’s Elephant Ride In India—Only one of the many wonderful photographs in the book. 








The photographs themselves will be 
an education as to the peoples, manners, 


and customs of the Old World. With this 


book, its vivid articles and many photo- 














graphs, your children will learn more about 





the great world they livein than they would 





learn from three months’ schooling. 


Beautifully Bound in Cloth, Profusely Mustrat- 
ed, Handsomely Printed—Selling Price $1.50. 











Send us ten new 25 
cent subscribers and 
we will send you a 
copy of this Book as 
soon as it comes from 
the press this fall. 

Mr. Poespent $2,500 
to make this trip. By 
getting only $2.50 in 
new subscribers you 
can get the benefit of 
all t he saw—free. 


Get ten new sub- 
scribers and get 
abook your wife, your 
children, and all your 
neighbors will want 
to read. 

If you can’t get ten 
new subscribers, 
send us four new sub- 
scribers and $1 extra, 








hs eae wee : and we will send you 
‘ the book just the 
Travel by Rickshaw in China, _ | same. 





You May Use This Blank in Sending Subscribers 


Ws aiccocciiatntas Macken tena op CR BS. cccccnces-s .. August......, 1911. 
Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith @............ in payment for the 


following new 25 cent subscriptions to your paper. As my pre- 
mium, you will please send me 


PRR e ee eee ee eee SO Heer e eee eneeee eee ee Ee Ese eE ese eeeeeeeessesee 


y idésekins Peeesk reese ae eae 
Name of Old Subscriber, 





Subscribers’ Names 














*Here state what premium you want---whether credit on your 
subscription or something else; we cannot give both. 














Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 





Preparing for Fall Grain Crops. 
matter that one’s location will best de- 


W cide for him. I have long been of the 


opinion that farmers in the level, sandy soils of 
the Coastal Plain of the South can do far better 
by devoting their atten- 
tion to winter oats rath- 
er than to wheat. 

These lands, that are 
among our best cotton 
lands, will never make 
great crops of wheat, 
while they will make, 
under good farming 
methods, great crops of 
oats, and at the respect- 
ive prices of the two 
grains there is more 
money for farmers from 
southeastern Maryland 
to south Georgia and in 
the sandy soils of the Gulf States, in oats than 
in wheat. 

In the rolling clay uplands of the Piedmont re- 
gion the case is different, and while good crops of 
oats can be grown there, too, the soil is especially 
adapted to making great wheat crops when proper- 
ly treated. On the red lands of Davidson County, 
North Carolina, the late Governor Holt made 463 
bushels of wheat an acre. General Carr has made 
over 40 bushels on the red clay of Orange County. 
In the valleys of northern Alabama Mr. Clarendon 
Davis has shown that 35 to 40 bushels of wheat 
an acre can be made by good farming, and yet all 
over these regions where such crops are possible, 
the average wheat crop is not more than five or 
six bushels an acre. It is evident, then, that there 
are many growing wheat at an absolute loss, just 
as thousands are growing cotton and corn and get- 
ting poor at it. It is simply a matter of differ- 
ences in farming and in the treatment of the soil. 

s+ 6 

The old method of a long summer fallow has 
been largely abandoned because of the expense in 
such a preparation. It has been found that where 
the corn crop or the tobacco crop has been well 
treated and the crop well cultivated, this summer 
cultivation makes the best possible preparation for 
the small grain crops to be sowed in the fall. 
Assuming that the farmer is really farming with 
a well devised crop rotation to suit his condi- 
tions, the place in the rotation where the small 
grain crops shall come in will depend on what his 
rotation is. If he is a tobacco grower, he will find 
that wheat or oats follow tobacco very well. Where 
corn and tobacco occupy together one field of the 
rotation the small grain crops come in handily 
after both, provided the corn is handled in the 
proper manner by cutting and shocking to cure 
so as to leave the land largely open for a good 
preparation. 

Now, what this preparation shall be is a very 
important matter. The winter small grains, wheth- 
er wheat or oats, demand a well settled soil and a 
finely prepared surface. Plowing deeply after to- 
bacco or corn is never advisable, for plowing at 
that late period of the season will prevent the 
proper compacting of the under soil. Then, too 
where peas are sowed among the corn there may 
be too rank a growth for the best preparation, 
and the peas should be mown off. 

The disk harrow, run lightly and not over 
three inches deep, is the best implement for pre- 
paring the corn or tobacco land for wheat. But 
this preparation should be thorough. The harrow 
and the drag should be Kept going till the upper 
three inches are made as fine as possible. Every 
time the harrow goes over the field you are adding 
to the crop. Many a small crop of winter grain, 
many a winter-killed field of oats, has been the 
result of a poor preparation of the soil—a loose, 
cloddy condition unfavorable to the crop. If the 
surface is made as fine as the dust of the road, 
so much the better, and the more the teams tramp 


and compact the soil, the better, too. 
* es 8s 








HAT the small grain crop shall be, is a 


PROFESSOR MASSEY, 


Where the small grain follows in the rotation a 
previous crop of small grain, as is often desirable, 
the best preparation for the next crop is to plow 
the stubble well immediately after harvest and 
prepare it well and drill in cowpeas with a whea’ 
drill set to sow two bushels of wheat an acre. 
Cut these for hay, after having given them a lib- 
eral dressing of acid phosphate and potash. 


There are two reasons for this. First, a good 
crop of peas should give you at least two tons of 
excellent hay. These two tons are well worth $20 
for feed, and you can recover in the manner fuily 
80 per cent of the manurial value of the hay while 
making a profit in the feeding, so that you can not 
afford to sacrifice $20 worth of feed as manure 
direct. 

In the second place, you would have to turn un- 
der the whole mass, and run the risk of souring 
the soil. Then, as I have said, the late plowing is 
a disadvantage, for with the turned-under mass 
of vines you can not possibly get the land into the 
settled and compact state best suited to the win- 
ter grain crops. You will have a puffy soil on 
which the crops will not winter well. 

But with the peas saved for hay you can pre- 
pare the stubble as after a hoed crop, by simply 
disking the surface fine. The soil should be left 
settled from the summer plowing for the peas and 
only the surface made fine as possible, and what- 
ever trash is left on top will simpiy mulch and 
help the crop. 

* * * 


If the fall crop is oats, the time for sowing will 
vary with climate as with wheat. In the upper 





Some Questions to Ask Yourself 


“ig Census reports show a great increase in the 
value of lands in every Southern State. That 

is good; but has your land really increased in 
value—nota mere monry increase caused by con- 
di‘ions which you may not have had any particu- 
lar hand in bringing about, but has it increased 
in productiveness? 


Has it been brought to producing better crops 
at a lower cost by reason of impruved practice 
on your part? 


If it has not,whois to blame? 
If your land is poor, how did it become so? 


Has it not been because you robbed it in the 
past? If itis to increase in , -tductiveness. is it 
not necessary that you change the practice that has 
made i: poor? 


Think about these things. We know thatthe 
average yields of al crops in the South are dis- 
oe. low; we know that they are low large- 

because the soil 1s poor; we know, too, that 
there are men who have buitit up their lands un- 
til they get big yields; and we know, furthermore, 
that these men make money farming. 


What they have done you can do. ‘There’s 
more in the man than there is in the Jand”’ be- 
cause the man, to a great extent, makes the land. 


The day is coming when a man will be 
ashamed to say that his land is poor. 











part of our territory early September is certainly 
the best time for sowing oats, while further south, 
October, and till the first of November, may be 
better. 

For wheat sowing, I would never sow till there 
has been a light white frost, so that there will be 
no longer danger from the fall fly, for if the fly 
gets in in the fall, you will certainly have it in the 
spring, too. 

How much seed to sow will depend largely on 
the land. I would never sow less than two bush- 
els of oats, and usually five pecks of wheat an 
acre. On thin land, heavier seeding of wheat is 
needed than on a strong wheat soil where the 
plants will tiller well, and I have seen one and a 
half to two bushels of wheat sowed to advantage 
on thin land, while om very strong soil a single 
bushel may do as well. But as an average, five 
pecks of wheat an acre will be found not far from 
right. 

The best wheat growers in the best wheat sec- 
tion of Maryland, men who habitually- make 40 or 
more bushelge an acre in a good season, have long 
since abandoned the use of a complete fertilizer 
for wheat. The late Samuel T. Earle, of Queen 
Annes County, an enthusiastic farmer till his death 
at 85 years of age, wrote me some months before 
his death that on his farm he had for over twenty 
years averaged 40 bushels of wheat an acre, and 
during that time had used no fertilizer but acid 
phosphate on the wheat. But he practiced a good 
rotation and grew plenty of clover and fed stock. 

And, as I have often said, no farmer who farms 
right and grows plenty of legume forage and feeds 
it, practicing a good short rotation of crops, will 
ever need to buy a complete fertilizer mixture, or 
one containing ammonia, and in many sections, 
such as the lower Mississippi Valley, he will not 
need potash. 

On a cotton farm I would always follow cotton 
with a winter cover of crimson clover on which 
the farm manure is applied for corn, and would 
follow the winter grain after corn, and this with 
peas and clover and back to cotton. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Notes and Comments. 


@ kk. FRENCH tells what he has seen about 
M the farm yards. I was ou the farm of a 

large farmer years ago in North Carolina. 
Hie had good land and made good crops of tobvaceg 
and cotton, but he said he was more harrassed by 
cockleburs than anything else and wanted to 
know how to get rid of them. And 1| saw al 
around the fence of his barnyard a growth of 
cockleburs as high as the fence, and he wanting 
to know how to get rid of them while he was keep. 
ing a nursery right at this barn, and every cow 
that switched her tail into them in going out car- 
ried the burs to the field. As Mr. French sug- 
gests, there is nothing like the mower to keep 
weeds down, and the only way to get rid of weeds 
ot any sort is simply to aot allow them to grow 
and. ripen seed. 


“What is the Matter With the Sheep Industry?” 


in most of the South the answer comes in one 
word, Dogs. Years ago, | knew a farmer in North 
Carolina whose interest in sheep was large, and 
yet when he was elected a member of the Legisla- 
ture he was one of the most active opponents of 
a law to protect sheep from dogs, simply because 
he kept hounds and liked fox-hunting. And go 
long as the people prefer dogs to sheep, the sheep 
industry will languish in the South. The worth- 
less, hungry curs around every negro cabin are 
the great enemies of sheep. 


Save Ail the Hay You Can. 


Hay next winter will be $30 or more a ton. 
Better save all the crabgrass you can. Even the 
ragweed that comes on the grain stubble it cut 
and cured will make good teed for dry cattle 
but should not be fed to milk cows, as it will 
make the milk bitter. The man who has a good 
field of peas or soy beans this summer is for- 
tunate, and the farmer who regularly looks out 
for these generally has them. 


“The Man Outside the Fold.”’ 


He does not believe in book farming. He does 
not take a farm paper and does not get the bulle- 
tins. Go to his farm when his reading neighbors 
are planting their crops, and the chances are that 
you will find him waiting till the moon says it is 
time to plant. His oats and wheat turn to cheat 
in the spring, and you can not convince him that 
the cheat is there because he sowed the cheat seed 
He can not tell you what any crop he grows has 
cost him. He will tell you that he can not grow 
peas or clover to improve his land because the) 
ruin his tobacco or his peanuts. He practices 
no rotation of crops for the building up of the 
productiveness of his soil, for nothing pays to 
grow but cotton or tobacco, as the case may be. 
He explains his poor crops by telling you that his 
land is poor, but never thinks that he is responsi- 
ble for its poverty. In short, he is only a delve! 
in the soil and not a farmer at ail. His sons go 
off to town because they have never seen any 
hope in farming. We can not reach him because 
he does not read the papers, and the only hope is, 
that when his generation dies off the younger ones 
may have come to a better realization of what the 
soil can be made to.do. But his shadow is grow- 
ing less in the South and good farming, student 
farming, is coming more and more to be the rule. 
The day of painted farmhouses and whitewashed 
Outbuildings, the day of pretty lawns and attrac- 
tive homes is coming in the South, and super- 
stitions and prejudices ‘‘will fold their tents like 
the Arabs and as silently steal away.” 


Sweet Potatoes Rotting. 


Potatoes rot because they have the black-rot 
disease, and they have this probably because dis- 
eased seed were bedded and probably in a manure- 
heated bed. If the potatoes you are about to bed 
in the spring have brown blotches on them, do 
not bed them, for they have the disease, and it 
will develop in the crop. Bed only clean seed 
in clean sand and never in the same place every 
year, and you can keep clear of the rot. 


Wild Onions. 


“How can I rid my place of wild onions?” Write 
to the Secretary of Agriculture in Washington and 
ask for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin on destroying 
wild onions, and you can get more information 
than I could write in a long letter. The plan giveD 
there is effective if carried out right, and it was 
devised by one of my old students, J. S. Cates. 
He has another bulletin on destroying JohnsovD 
grass. 





In summer the glass sashes used on hotbeds 
are still useful, for we are still eating fine dried 
apples that were dried under the glass last sul- 
mer as well as in an evaporator. 
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Next Week’s Work on Southern Farms. 


By Tait Butler. 





_————— 


SHALL WE FEED THE CROP OR PLOW IT UNDER? 


A Question to’ Which No General Answer Can be Given—When 
It Pays to Plow Under and When to Save for Hay. 


whether is is more profitable to 
plow under a pea crop, or to cut 
it, make hay and feed it? This per- 
ennial question is already being 
asked this year and must be solved 
on practically all farms. Of course, 
the same question must be settled as 
regards all other crops grown for 
soil improvement and for forage. 
There are those who are convinced 
that no crop fit for forage should 
be plowed under and thereby have 
its feeding value wasted. On the 
other hand, there are some who be- 
lieve that the plowing under of a 
crop of peas or clover is the most 
profitable use to which it can be put. 


Bm year the question is asked 


A Purely Business Preposition. 
The problem is purely a business 
proposition and must be solved on 
every farm, indeed for every field, 
according to the conditions which 
exist on that particular farm or field. 
We are not, in our consideration of 
the subject, going to give any weight 
to the excuses so often employed 
that the labor required to save and 
feed the hay is too great, or that the 
live stock are not at hand to con- 
sume it. Nor are we going to give 
much consideration to the plea that 
more than a small part of the stable 
manure seldom finds it way back to 
the fields. We can only consider the 
question fairly on the broad basis of 
efficient management, whichever 
plan is adopted. 

It is true and may as well be ad- 
mitted to start with, that to plow 
under the crop is the least trouble 
and will effect the greatest improve- 
Ment to the land. If the method of 
saving and feeding the crop, there- 
fore has any advantage, it must be 
in the greater profit resulting. 
When the crop is plowed under the 
Plant foods contained in it are all 
returned to the soil. Not only all 
that which came from the soil, but 





we | ™ 
A Triumph 
Of Cookery— 


Post 
Toasties 


Many delicious dishes have 
been made from Indian Corn 
by the skill and ingenuity of 
of the expert cook. 





But none of these creations 
excells Post Toasties in 
tempting he palate. 

“Toasties” are a luxury 
that make a delightful hot- 
Weather economy. 


The first package tells its 
Own story. 


te 
The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 





Battle Creek, Mich., U.S, A. 
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also in the case of legumes, all the 
nitrogen which was taken from the 
air. But this is by no means all the 
benefit received by the land from 
plowing the crop under. Our soils 
are, most of them, deficient in hu- 


mus. Deficient in decaying organic 
matter. The decay of the crop re- 
sults in the formation of certain 


acids which dissolve the potash and 
phosphoric acid, or put these in a 
condition so they can be taken up by 
the growing crops. 


Benefits of Plowing Under. 


The benefits, then, of plowing a 
crop under instead of taking it away 
as hay, are chiefly: 

1. The addition of plant foods, ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
to the soil. 

2. The addition of humus-farming 
materials which improves the me- 
chanical or physical condition of the 
soil, improves the moisture condi- 
tion and makes it more easy to work, 
ete. 

3. Piant foods already in the soil, 
but in such condition that they are 
not dissolved by the soil water, 
hence, are not available to the crops, 
are dissolved and put in condition to 
be used by growing plants. 

These conditions are basic or es- 
sential to a fertile soil. The ques- 
tion is simply, do the results justify 
the cost? Or is this the cheapest 
way of obtaining these benefits? 


Some Mistakes of the Chemists. 
If the crop is taken off the land as 
hay and fed, and the manure return- 
ed to the land, what are the results? 
In the first place, the feeding of the 
crop destroys about two-thirds its 
humus-forming value. The chemist 
at once assumes that two-thirds of 
its value in improving the physical 
properties of the soil and in dissolv- 
ing and rendering available the plant 
foods already in the soil is also lost. 
We do not believe this is true, for 
the bacterial life in stable manure 
and the excellent medium which sta- 
ble manure forms for the growth of 
bacteria should not be lost sight of. 
In so far as we know, this question 
has not been definitely answered, 
but it is certainly safe to conclude 
that a given amount of stable ma- 
nure is worth more to the soil than 
the plant foods and humus-forming 
materials it contains would indicate, 
and herein is where those who advo- 
cate the plowing under of green ma- 
nures, usually fail to give proper 
value to the effects of stable manure. 
If the crop is fed there is a loss of 
from 10 to 15 per cent of the plant 
foods, retained by the animals, and 
it is almost impossible to prevent a 
considerable additional waste of 
plant foods from the manure. For 
instance, about one-half the plant 
foods value of the excrement of live 
stock is in the urine and a loss of 
part of this is very difficult to pre- 
vent. Perhaps, as a general rule, 
under reasonably good management, 
not more than from 50 to 75 per cent 
of the original plant food’s value of a 
crop can be returned in the stable 
manure when that crop is used for 
feed. If, then, by feeding we lose 
two-thirds of its humus-forming ma- 
terial and one-third or more of its 
plant foods, the loss to the land from 
feeding the crop is large, as com- 
pared with plowing the crop ander. 
But as stated, stable manure has 
a fertilizing value not measured by 
the plant foods it contains nor by its 
humus-forming materials. There is 





in it a bacterial value which has not 
yet been accurately measured and 
which chemists in dealing with this 
question have overlooked. This is 
borne out by the fact that several ex- 
perimenters have obtained larger in- 
creases in the yield of crops from the 
stable manure resulting from the 
feeding of a given quantity of feed 
than from the application of a like 
amount of feed direct to the soil. 

If soil fertility were, as one chem- 
ist asserts, a question purely o! 
chemistry and mathematics, then al) 
of the loss of plant foods and humus- 
forming materials resulting from 
feeding a crop, should be charged up 
against that method of handling the 
crop; but that is manifestly a mis- 
statement of facts for rhetorical ef- 
fect. 


The Two Methods Contrasted. 


To the method of using the crop 
for hay must also be charged (1) 
the cost of harvesting, (2) the cost 
of feeding, and (3) the cost of haul- 
ing the manure back to the land. 

What is there to put up against 
these five losses, which for greater 
clearness may be re-stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. The loss of two-thirds the hu- 
mus-forming materials. 

2. The loss of from one-fourth to 
one-half of the plant foods. 

3. The cost of harvesting. 

4, The cost of feeding. 

5. The cost of hauling out the 
manure. 

To place against this we have the 
feeding value of the crop and the 
value of the bacterial life in stable 
manure. 

A ton and a quarter of peavine 
hay is worth a ton of v: eat bran for 
feeding cattle or youn; + vowing ani- 
mals. If a ton of peavi..: hay has a 
feeding value of $10, a ton of wheat 
bran is worth $12.50. That a ton of 
wheat bran sells for $25 should 
not alter our estimate in this case, 
of the feeding value of a ton of pea- 
vine hay. Wheat bran is not worth 
$25 for feeding and it is doubtful if 
a ton of peavine hay is worth more 
than $10 for feeding. 
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In view of these facts, if is per- 
haps only fair to state that when a 
soil is in so great need of humus that 
it will not produce a profitable crop, 
then any legume crop which can be 
grown on it should be plowed under. 
It will be in the nature of an invest- 
ment or a working capital. On the 
other hand, when the crop can be 
harvested, fed to good live stock and 
the manure returned to the land, it 
will. usually pay best to make hay 
and feed the crops grown on medium 
to good lands. 

If the crop can be harvested by 
the live stock or if it can be fed on 
the land, then we think it should al- 
ways pay better to feed the crop than 
to plow it under direct for fertilizer. 

Don't forget that nothing responds 
to a little cultivation more quickly 
or in better form than cowpeas. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


You get real roof-economy in Genasco 
—not in substitute ‘‘asphalt’’, coal-tar, 
or composition roofings. 

he Kant-leak Kleet makes seams absolutely 
watertight and prevents nail leaks. 

Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and 
samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 





manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
—_ 




















KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 


Guarante: d to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans ard not 
break over two per cent of grain. Write for free illus- 
trated Catalogue Giving ir detaii the superior advan- 
tages of this machine. Requires the least amount of 
power, and produces the greatest amount of work. Also 
threshes Oa's, Wheat, Velvet Beans, Rice, Millet and 
Sorghum. Write us today. 





Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 





How To Gei More — 
Out Of Your Hay Crop 



























HETHER you feed or sell your hay, it should be baled. 
takes up much less room and nets a better price than loose hay. 
It is always ready for any market at top price, while loose hay must 
be sold near home, at whatever price you can get. 


IHC Hay Presses 


have many points of strength, simplicity, and convenience found in no other 
They are equipped with a compound lever and a toggle joint 
plunger, which gives them their great compressing power. 
pull on the sweep of a 16x18 I H C press gives 76,800 pounds pressure in 


presses, 


the bale chamber. 


The bed reach is only about 4 inches high and very narrow. 
chamber is very low—easy to reach over to tie the hale. 

I H C Hay Presses are operated by horse power or gasoline engine. The 
one-horse press has 14x18-in. bale chamber; the two-horse press has 14x18-in., 
The International Motor Baling Press 
is furnished with 14x18-in., 16x18-in. or 17x22-in. bale chamber and 3, 4, or 6- 


16x18-in., or 17x22-in. bale chamber. 


horse power I H C gasoline engine. 


If you examine an IH C hay press you will appreciate its value as a 


money saver and money maker. 


Call on the I H C local dealer for catalogue and full particulars, or, if 


you prefer, write direct. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) USA 


Chicago 

























Baled hay 


A 500 pound 


The bale 















IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish farmers 
with information on better farming. 
any worthy question concerning soils, crops, pests, 
fertilizer, etc., write to the I H C Service Bureau, 
and learn what our experts and others have tound 
out concerning those subjects. 





If you have 
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How it Pays to Paint. 








REDEEMING AN OLD HOUSE. 


Messrs, Editors: When we bought 
this farm three years ago both my 
daughter and I decided the house was 
impossible, but we could live in it un- 
til we could build. It was stained 
an ugly reddish brown outside and in, 
and some of the walls, too; the steps 
were rotten, and it was dark and 
gloomy. We built new wide porches, 
back and front, took down partition 
between two small rooms, put in a 
big chimney and fireplace, painted the 
rooms all white, screened a part of 
one of the porches for a summer din- 
ing-room. Then bought the best white 
lead and oil, got a good painter and 
painted the outside white, the blinds 
dark green. After making the roofs 
tight, we stained them moss green. 

The barn and out-buildings had 
been whitewashed years before, so we 
whitewashed them all over with the 
recipe for Government whitewash 
published in The Progressive Farmer, 
stained the roof all moss green, paint- 
ed the doors dark green same as the 
blinds. 

Now, I would not ask for a prettier 
home. It cost us more to paint the 
house on account of the stain to be 
covered up—I should say about $110 
—hbut we used the best material and 
expect it to last at least five years. 

The barn, sheds, and _ chicken 
houses were all done by colored labor 
hired by the day, and it was inex- 


FALSE HUNGER. 


A Symptom of Stomach Trouble Cor- 
rected by Good Food. 





There is, with some forms of 
stomach trouble, an abnormal crav- 
ing for food which is infrequently 
mistaken for a ‘‘good appetite.” <A 
lady teacher writes from Carthage, 
Mo., to explain how with good food 
she dealt with this sort of hurtful 
hunger. 

“T have taught school for fifteen 
years, and up to nine years ago had 
good, average health. Nine years 
ago, however, my health began to 
fail, and continued to grow worse 
steadily, in spite of doctor’s prescrip- 
tions, and everything I could do. 
During all this time my appetite con- 
tinued good, only the more I ate the 
more I wanted to eat—I was always 
hungry. 

“The first symptoms of my break- 
down were a distressing nervousness 
and a loss of flesh. The nervousness 
grew so bad that finally it amounted 
to actual prostration. Then came 
stomach troubles, which were very 
painful, constipation which brought 
on piles, dyspepsia and severe ner- 
vous headaches. 

“The doctors seemed powerless to 
help me, said I was overworked, and 
at last urged me to give up teaching, 
if I wished to save my life. 

“But this I could not do. I kept 
on at it as well as I could, each day 
growing more wretched, my will- 
power alone keeping me up, till at 
last a good angel suggested that I 
try a diet of Grape-Nuts food, and 
from that day to this I have found it 
delicious, always appetizing and sat- 
isfying. 

“T owe my restoration to health to 
Grape-Nuts. My weight has return- 
ed and for more than two years I have 
been free from the nervousness, con- 
stipation, piles, headaches, and all 
the ailments that used to punish me 
so, and have been able to work free- 
ly and easily.”” Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in packages. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new One appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 





pensive enough considering the won- 
derful improvement. I say with The 
Progressive Farmer: Let us improve 
our Southern homes with paint. 
MRS. W. C. ROOSEVELT. 
Lackey, Va. 





SETTING A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Messrs. Editors: Fifteen years ago 
we built and painted our house, and 
think this was the only painted house 
in the community at that time, but it 
was not long before our neighbors be- 
gan to paint, and now they are prac- 
tically all painted. 

We have painted our house three 
times in fifteen years, and it looks 
about as well now as when first built. 
We did the work each time ourselves, 
and paint and brushes did not cost a 
great deal. 

The last painting was done this 
spring when paint and oil was high 
and the following is the cost for an 
eight-room house with porches: 


10 gallons for body at $1.50. .$15.00 


3 gals. fer trimming at $1.50. 4.50 
WP POLIO SUN. 6.6 6sice 8 6 60.8 to 
mB SOlION NALA Gili ccc ccs ss .90 
S gallons Oil at $L.00........ 5.00 
SB PEUSHOS) 615 df eieatersss <00K6rsls 2.00 
Freight from Chicago....... 1.50 


We had paint enough for two coats, 
and we put it on in six days. The 
paint is guaranteed for five years, 
and we are pleased with it so far. 

Our chicken house and other small 
buildings are kept whitewashed. 

Paint adds very much to the ap- 
pearance of a building, and if kept 
painted will last almost twice as long. 

If you have not painted, try it, and 
see how quick your neighbors will be- 
gin to shine up their old rusty houses. 

Cc. E. SMITH. 

Afton, Tenn. 





HOW TO GET THE WORK DONE 
RIGHT. 


Messrs. Editors: Two years ago I 
decided to paint my house, which is 
large, having thirteen large rooms 
and about 250 square feet of piazza. 
My brother had painted his house, do- 
ing the work himself with no experi- 
ence. He advised that I should do so 
also, but I did not. I hired an ex- 
perienced painter to do the job and 
I bought the paint, with the result 
that I am well pleased. I had all 
Outside painted white with green 
trimmings and oak doors. Porches 
overhead sky-blue; floors dark slate; 
inside walls are mostly pink,with blue 
overhead; magohany mantels. My 
job looks as nice to-day as the day it 
was finished. I used the L. and M. 
paint, which is a well-known paint. 
I bought all paint, oil, and trimmings 
for $54 and paid the painter $36 for 
doing the job. He gave outside three 
coats and the inside two. 

There are two points about paint- 
ing well worth remembering: 

(1) Don’t do the work yourself un- 
less you are a painter, and (2) don’t 
let the painter furnish the paint. In 
the first case you will botch the job; 
in the second case he will stretch the 
paint too thin to look good and last 
well. I would do the work in very 
dry weather. Cc. W. BEAM. 

Cherryville, N. C. 





“BRINGING THE OLD PLACE TO 
LIFE AGAIN.” 


Messrs. Editors: Six years ago I 
purchased an old dilapidated planta- 
tion consisting of 140 acres that was 
once an attractive place, but the 


owner had moved to town, rented 
out his farm, and in only ten years 
dilapidation and decay had made this 
once attractive home anything but a 
desirable place. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMes . 


Giving you an idea of how \we ap. 
preciate The Progressive Farmer at 
home, we receive and pay for two 
copies a week, and as there are two 
boys now of age with me, I can Not 
get to read it first-handed without an 
accident, as it is the first to look for 


Gaturday, 
Having moved in this new neigh- REI 
borhood, a comparative stranger, I 
at once set forth to repair broken 
links. I first recovered all buildings, 
whitewashed and re-painted them, 
giving everything a neat and attrac- 
tive appearance. 


The C 








I soon found out by passing out of a half-dozen. 

through this neighborhood there was T. B. FRAZIER, NE O 
little progress going on. But few Minden, La. () befor 
families received any farm journals, a > been, 
saying for excuse that they hadn’t abe keep the bi 
time to read papers. One of my Co-Operative Loan Associations, eeally 1 
neighbors calling in one day, stated “I have often wondered,” writes cated.” 

that I evidently was out of a job and Prof. Jerome Dowd in a note to the The loss 
needed one badly to take up my Editor, “why the American farmers flocking to 
abode on such a place. The price do not organize some co-operative the greates 
paid for the old farm was $1,500, loan associations such as exist jp had to con 
about $11 an acre. Two years later France and Germany and free them. men and \ 
this same man called and congratu- selves of the high rate of interest because the 
lated me on the bargain I had made. and hard terms imposed by the com. terest the: 


So much and so great was the panies that now lend money op had to unc 
change that I could hear it on all farms.’’ The idea is an important tools which 
corners that the old R place had one. We have had a great deal of time- and 





just criticism of our national bank. 
ing system, but we have had very 
little practical effort to outline some 
better system to take its place. Even 
the adoption of the Torrens System 
of registering land titles, making it 
easy for the banks to lend with land 
as security, would be a great help, 


connection 
equally dis 


come to life again and was blossom- 
ing as it never did before. I soon 
found my neighbors cleaning up, 
building wire fences,—as I had 
fenced the old place with wire, some- 
thing entirely new to them. To-day 
this country looks so much better 
that the stranger makes inquiry 
as to who it is that lives here 
and who lives’ there. One of 
our business men of the city of Min- 
den visited the old farm during 
planting season and made the re- 
mark that my farm was worth $30 
per acre now. Have added 130 acres 
more, making a total of 270. 





A good roads train on the South. 
ern Railway will make stops at the 
following places in North Carolina 
next week: July 31, Graham, Hills 
boro; August 1, Chapel Hill; 2, Dur. 
ham and Raleigh; 3 Selma, Golds- 
boro; 4, Henderson, Oxford. 
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REDEEMING THE WORN LANDS OF VIRGINIA. 


The Co-Operative Demonstration Work is Showing the Way— 
Good Work of the Boys—More Hay Farms. 


By T. O. Sandy, State Demonstration A gent. 


NE OF the greatest problems 

pefore the Virginia people has 

peen, “How to interest and 
keep the boys and girls on the farm, 
especially those who have been edu- 
cated.” 

The loss of these rural leaders by 
flocking to the cities has been one of 
the greatest difficulties Virginia has 
had to contend with. These young 
men and women have left the farm 
because there was not enough to in- 
terest them. The hardships they 
had to undergo by the use of farm 
tools which were antiquated and not 
time- and labor-saving devices, in 
connection with other difficulties 
equally discouraging, made it barely 


MR. T. O. SANDY. 


possible for them to eke out a mea- 
ger existence, hence the depletion of 
the rural districts and the crowded 
condition of the cities. The Demon- 
stration Work was brought to Vir- 
ginia at this crisis of affairs and 
through it the boys and girls are now 
being educated to make more from 
an acre of land by improved imple- 
Ments, proper fertilization and culti- 
vation than ever before. They are 
also taught to bring about changes 
in the monotony of the average ru- 
talhome, to make life more pleasant 
and worth living. 

New hopes and new ideas are 
bringing forth great possibilities and 
the change in our rural life is simply 
Wonderful. Men, who a few years 
ago, migrated to the city, seeking re- 
lief from the drudgeries of the farm 
ae how buying back their old homes 
with a view to bringing the land to 
its once productive fertility. 

The money that has been sent out 
of the State for all sorts of schemes 
‘8 now being invested in the lands 
of the Commonwealth. Why this 
great change? Because these so- 
talled worn-out lands have been 
Made to produce corn and_ grass, 
“qual to any in the States. The peo- 
ae mM Virginia are co-operating as 
“sh before. The Government, the 
ca the county, the cities and the 
th Oads are working to one end, ie., 

® Up-building of the rural districts. 
ae Boys’ Corn Club work for 
a ourages to a great extent 
th evelopment of the State. For 
ese: 26 boys in the State made 
Th 00 bushels of corn to the acre. 

® highest cost of production was 
ents and the lowest 12 % cents, 


she 
ets an average cost of about 18 
“ets per bushel. 


y ee . 
faurice Olgers, of Dinwiddie 


OUnty 
eth Made 167 7-9 bushels to the 
at a cost of 24 cents per bushel. 


Excessive yields, however, are not 
so profitable, as medium yields; 
probably 100 to 125 bushels to the 
acre on an average will yield a larg- 
er net income than 200 bushels or 
over. The average last year for the 
men was 41 bushels; for the boys, 
56 bushels. You will observe that 
the yield on the boys’ fields is far in 
excess of the men’s demonstration 
farms. The reason is that the boys 
follow instructions closely; the men 
think they know how to make a crop 
and are guided largely by personal 
experience, in many cases of little 
value. The increased yield of corn 
in the State has been affected more 
readily by the work with the boys 
than with the men, when the boy 
wins, the father, mother, sisters and 
neighbors soon know it and become 
converts: 

The Governor of Virginia offered 
last year a diploma to the boy mak- 
ing the largest yield. To all boys mak- 
ing 100 bushels and over to the acre 
a second diploma, all boys making 





75 bushels and over to the acre a 
third diploma, and all boys making 
50 bushels and over to the acre a 
fourth diploma. There were 26 boys 
making 100 bushels and over to the 
acre, 78 making 75 bushels and over 
to the acre, and 167 making 50 
bushels and over to the acre. 

The Demonstration Work 
tablished hay farms ll 
State. This, I believe, is going to 
accomplish more than the corn 
problem. The more hay and grass 
we make the more live stock on the 
farm. One of the best concrete ex- 
amples of this is as follows: 

I called on a man owning 1,700 
acres of land, the soil was thin and 
poor, he rented it out to tenants who 
robbed the land each year of humus 
and vegetable matter by raising to- 
bacco. He was discouraged, and had 
reached the conclusion that he would 
have to go elsewhere to make a liv- 
ing. His wife, of course, was as 
much interested as he and realized 
conditions. There had not been any 
hay planted on that farm for years. 
We went over the entire situation 
and planned a rotation of crops for 
the next year, i. e., corn, grass, crim- 
son clover, peas and beans. The first 
thing was to get rid of all the ten- 
ants. Then 25 acres was seeded to 
grass in August, and the following 


has es- 
over the 
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June harvested from this acreage 85 
tons of good clean hay. A corn crop 
was planted, making a fine yield. 
The second year 20 acres more was 
added to the 25 acres seeded to 
grass the year before, making 150 
tons of hay from the 45 acres. Cat- 
tle, horses and hogs were added to 
the farm. The house was remodel- 
ed, heat, light and water were put 
in, and when I visited the place at 
the end of the second year, 1910, I 
never saw more contented people, sat- 
isfied with the farm and farm life. 
I could give any number of such in- 
stances all over the State where men 
have made from 2 to 5 tons of hay 
to the acre, where before they had 
searcely made enough to feed their 
cattle and horses. 

This was accomplished through 
the Farmers’ Co-Operative Demon- 
stration Work, the success of which 
is due to the untiring energy, at a 
personal sacrifice, of the late Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp. He gave his 
time and unequalled talents unre- 
servedly for the welfare of others 
and the everlasting good of his coun- 
try, and when his work was done, re- 
ceived from both God and man, 
“Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant.”’ 
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Old 


‘Drills Without Difficulty---and Does Not Eat the Bags 





Buck 











| 











moisture, you will find— 
1st. 


| of troubie to haul and handle it. 


of trouble. 


s‘ead of fertilizer. 
Damp fertilizer is expensive. 


Damp fertilizer costs more! 








That the bags will be eaten up before you 
, can use the fertilize, thereby giving you no end 


2nd. That the fertilizer wi!l be damp, gummy 
ard lumpy, and will net drill without a great deal 


3rd. You pay your money for so much water in- 


A difference of 5 
per cent. in moisture makes a difference of 100 
pounds of fertilizer, and 100 pounds of fertilizer 
will cost you anywhere from 75 cents to $2.50. 


TRIGG SHIP YARDS':~- - 


Guano 





It is dry, finely pulverized and thoroughly mixed. Moisture! moisture! 
_ that’s the thing that ruins fertilizer. The moisture in some fertilizer runs as 
high as 20 per cent., and sometimes even higher. 
run as low as 10 per cent. or even lower. 


Absence of Moisture 


If the fertilizer you buy contains an excess of 


On the other hand, it may 


You can’t drill it! 
And you get rotten bags! 


Old Buck Guano 





is of highest possible quality—Dry, Dr-llable, and 
in strong sound bags. 


We Guarantee Every Bag 





That t will 


to reach you in splendid mechanical condition. 
The bags to be heavy and sound. 


pass through your grain drills per- 


fectly without trouble. 


fertilizer. 


Oid Buck Guano is manvfactured by the best 
known methods, from the highest class materials, 
aud is the resuit of 15 years’ study and experience. 


And it will cost you little, if any, more than other 


OLD BUCK GUANO CO., Inc. - 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Buie’s Creek Academ 


Gives thorough preparation for College. University or Business. Strong faculty. 


Quiet country location. Vocal 


Busine s 


and Piano Music 
Expenses low. 505 students, from 66 counties, 6 states and Cuba. More 


Flocutien Art. Tesegraphy. 


than 100 former students in Co!l ge last year. For catalogue,address 


J. A. CAMPBELL. Principal, 


Buie’s Creek, N. C. 








1837 


ful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 





Guilford College 


For both men and women 


Courses in Mathematies, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, English Literature, 
Philosophy, and the Natural Sciences. Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for 
thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. Located in the health- 
For catalogue, address 


1911 





Guilford College, N. C. 
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TUTE 


N ideal Christian Home School. Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, Art, 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, Domestic Science, Music. 
High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college-trained ins 

structors. Takes only one hundred boarders and teaches the individual. Unsure 

pass. health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table. Large gyms 
> nasium. Park-like campus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basketball. Write for our 
=~ catalog before selecting the college for your daughter. 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, President, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 53 


counties in North 
reason. See our catalogue. - 


Carolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. 


There is a 
L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 





Kansas City Veterinary College 


Thorough and e*»mplete course. Great Demand for graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investiga- 
tors. Sanitary Officers, Army Veterinarians. U S. Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent 


on applica ion 


DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Vo. 








CHOWAN COLLEGE 


Baptist Female Institute.) 
—! cane odin 1848 











Board, R»oom and Literary tuition $150.00. 
Full A. B. course in Liberal Arts and Sei- 
ences. Courses in Music. Art. Exoression 
and Physic?! Culture. Healthful location 
Magnificent Campus of 28 acres. Rooms 
reserved iu order of appl‘cation. 

Catalogue on application. 

NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPT. 6. 1911. 

AMES D. BRUNER, Pres. 
a Murfreesboro. N. C, : 














COLLEGE AND 


CATAWBA FITTING SCHOOL 


Newton, North Carolina. 
An ideal Christian college for the farmers’ sons and 
daughters Hea'thtu! Location. Fine equipment. 
Strong Courses—Classica', Scientific, Music, Business 
Our Laeal—the perfection of thei dividual student. 
Our Ai »—knowledye, culture, and efficiency. 
Our Method—careful personal supervision. Both 
Sexes. Reasonable Rates. Catalog tree. Address 


J. F. BUCHHEIT, A. M., President. 








Roanoke Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 








Our Aim: 


To make pupils comfortable and happy. 
To give tne best instruction. 
To ,roviie vest retigio s environment. 
To to mak. them realize the obligations 
and possibilities of life. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, President. 














SMITHDEAL 


KML CAS 


COLLEGE, Richmond. Va No Vacations 


Shorthand. Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Telegravhy, English, etc. Both sexes. Send for cata 
logue, showing ou splendid record in oreparing s udents 
for business and helping them to positions, Oldest in 
the State. : 

First to own its building—one of the finest in Va. 

*“One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’ 
Christian Obs«rver. Boukkeeping, Shorthand, Writing, 
by mail. Address. 


President, 





North State Lite insarance Ce., 


KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the iwo Carociinas, and hs 
more Carolina lives insured than any otber Ce 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Sompeny is ot 
now reovresented 





Woman’s College, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cul- 
tured city of the South. Large and able 
faculties, trained in the best Universities 
and Conservatories of this country and 
Europe. Specialists in their departments. 
8 men, 16 women. Carefully arranged 
courses of study lead to the degrees of 
B. Litt... B. A.. M. A., and B. Mus. Health 
record remarkable. Accommodations first 
class. Early application important. Next 
session begins September 27th. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and other in- 


formation, address: 
JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D., 
PRESIDENT, 








Lenoir College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Co-Educational, 225 Students. 15 Teachers. 1200 feet 
above sea-level. No malaria. 

Genuine A_ B. Courses with electives. Graduates com- 
plete. M A. degree in one session at Wniversity of N. C. 
Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and 
Preparatory Departments. Steam heat, electric lights, 
shower baths, furniture, etc., in Dormitories. 


{ board, heat and light at cost ($8- 
Highland Hall (Men) | $8.75) room rent $1.50 a month 


{ board heat and light $8 a mon- 
Oakview Hall (Women) } th; room rent $1 00 a month. 


Session ‘ College, $40; Preparatory, $27- 


Tuition For { $36; Music, Art, etc., $36 each. 


Hickory Business College in Connection With 
Lenoir College—Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses 
$2500 each. Our graduates get and hold positions 
Write for free catalogue. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 


industrial Christian College, Inc. 
Ideal Institution for boys and girls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Nota drunk- 
ard in our community. h grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Rail Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 
For full information, address 
President John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 


you WANT A JOB? 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 60 cents to 
$1.50 a day. Your bead, when properly trained, 
can earn from $ to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 


will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day class—and tiad the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S BUSI. 
NESS COLLEGE, Charlotte. N. C., Raleigh. N. C.. or 
Calnmbia © 


OTHER SCHOOL ADS ON PAGE 16. 
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CAN 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 


for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


We ship any size order Write today for illustrated price list stating 





NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


kind and quantity wanted. 
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THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 


Tbis is No. 9 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poe ms selected for The Progressiy 
Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, “A Study in Souther i 


HE MUFFLED drum’s sad roll 
| has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn 
round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 

No troubled thought at midnight 

haunts 

Of loved ones left behind; 

No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 

No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with 
rust, 
Their plumed heads are bowed; 
Their haughty banner, trailed in 
dust, 
Is now their martial shroud. 
And plenteous funeral tears have 
washed 


The red stains from each brow, 
And the proud forms, by battle gash- 
ed, 
Are free from anguish now. 
The neighing troops, the flashing 
blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past; 
Nor war’s wild note, nor glory’s peal 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more may 
feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps this great plateau, 

Flushed with triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was ‘“‘victory or death.” 


Long has the doubtful conflict raged 
O’er all that stricken plain, 

For never fiercer fight had waged 
The vengeful blood of Spain; 

And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide; 

Not long, our stout old chieftain 

knew, 

Such odds his strength could bide. 


Nn Poetry.” 
‘Twas in that hour his stern command 
Called to martyr’s grave 
The flower of his beloved band 
The nation’s flag to save. 
By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would 
pour 
Their lives for glory, too. 
Full many a 
swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain— 
And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its mouldering slain. 
The raven’s scream, or eagle’s flight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay, 
Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


norther’s breath hag 


Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues re. 
sound 
Along the heedless air. 
Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 
She claims from War his 
spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


richest 


Thus ‘neath their parent turf they 
rest, 
Far from the gory field; 
Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 
The sunlight of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch 
by 
The heroes’ sepulchre. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voicc:ess stone 
In deathless song shall tell 
When many a vanished age hath 
flown, 
The story how ye fell; 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's 
blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 
Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 
Theodore O'Hara. Born, 
died, 1867. 








THE SCHOOL LUNCH BASKET. 


What it Should Contain and How it May be Made Wholesome, 
Appetizing and Satisfying. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Riuiayh, N.C. 


erly prepared, is 2 matter of 

chief importance to the grow- 
ing child, the problem of the mid- 
day meal at school is no end trou- 
blesome to the 
eareful mother 
who constantly 
asks herself the 
question, “How 
can 1 provide a 
wholesome, attrac- 
tive meal sufficient 
in quantity, yet 


Sv food, wisely selected, prop- 





good to ‘study 
on?’’ There are 
MRS. F. L. STEVENS. gtij] other ques- 


tions that the watchful mother asks: 
‘“‘Where are the lunches stored before 
eating time?’ ‘‘Are they kept in the 
cloak room with wraps,umbrellas and 
hats?’’ ‘‘Where and how do the chil- 
dren eat their lunches?’ ‘‘Do they 


eat with unwashed hands at the 
desks at which they bave been sitting 
throughout the morning?”’ 

The answer to the first question, 
“What constitutes a good lunch?” is 
in a measure the answer to the large! 
question, “What constitutes a 8004 
meal for a child?’’ Some one has 
said that a 
should contain 
something meaty, 
something fibery, something sweel, 
something savory and somethins 
liquid. When we consider the space 
of the ordinary lunch basket it woul 
seem that its capacity would be ta 
ed to overflowing by this combine 
tion; but foods representing thls 
grouping may be properly combined 
in a very simple schoo! lunch. 


something starchy, 
something fat, 


* 
Bread and Meat for the School June 


; «choo! 
The basis of every good meal, sche 


1820;, 


well-put-together meal ' 
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lunch or any other, is a good, whole- 
some, thoroughly baked bread. Cold 
soda or baking-powder biscuits, or 
cold, soggy bread in any form is bad 
for any one, and it is particularly bad 
for children. The long, narrew, 
crusty light roll, well baked, as well 
as the beaten biscuit, will prove an 
appetizing substitute for the sliced 
light-bread. Remember the children 


on baking day and make some of 
these finger rolls for the school 
lunch. 


The meaty or tissue-building part 
of the lunch may be provided in the 
form of milk, eggs, cheese, fish, poul- 
try, nuts, meat, beans or field peas. 
Milk provided in a little bottle or 
curd in the form of cottage cheese; 
eggs, hard-boiled, served whole or 
minced and mixed with salad dress- 
ing to form the filling for a sandwich, 
fish, poultry, meat thinly sliced or 
put through a food chopper for a 
sandwich filling; salted peanuts, pe- 
cans or walnuts, chopped finely for 
the sandwich, supplies a goodly vari- 
ety of tissue-building. In fact, there 
are few foods that can not be com- 
bined to make a good sandwich filler. 


Fat, Fiber and Flavoring. 


The ‘something fat’’ does not mean 
something greasy, but something con- 
taining one of the good wholesome 
fats—butter, cream, egg yolks, ba- 
con. Egg yolks, by the way, are rich 
in fat, each containing about a tea- 
spoonful. They are rich, too, in iron. 
They make ‘‘red blood,’’ as the saying 
goes, thus providing a wonderfully 
fine food for anemie children. 

The fibery quality of the lunch may 
be provided through the-fresh, dried, 
stewed or baked fruits, or through 
the edible portion of green plants, 
such as lettuce, cress, celery and rad- 


ishes. Apples, oranges, peaches 
and pears are all desirable because 
they are refreshing and because of 


the fibery quality of the pulp. The 
fibery foods are a necessity in every 
meal, for through them is nuaintained 
a healthful, normal condition of the 
bowels. 

The sweet quality of the lunch may 
be had from the fruit or custards or 
from the jelly or jam sandwiches, al 
Ways so welcome to the hungry child 
Let us hope, however, that the jam 
will be of a more substantial quality 
than that in the sandwiches prepared 


tite these things do play an important 
part. Paper napkins may be had fo1 
one dollar a thousand, and paraffine 
paper for wrapping may be bought at 
the small price of fifty sheets for ten 


cents. Both of these commodities 
are worth while from a sanitary 
standpoint. 

An important consideration in 
school diet is to prevent monotony 
which becomes so common from eco- 
nomic reasons or sometimes from 
carelessness. A _ little study and 


thought expended upon this subject 
can always result in furnishing va- 
riety in a wholesome diet without 
material increase of expense. 
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4853 — Ladies’ Fancy Sewing 
Apron.—Cut in one size, and requires 
1% yards, 27 inches wide. Price, 
10 cents. ‘ 

4091 — Ladies’ One-Piece Corset 


Cover.—Cut in sizes 32 to 48 inches 
re- 


bust it 
flouncing. 


bust measure. For 36 
quires 1%, yards 17-inch 
Price, 10 cents. 
2530—Children’s Bishop 
Cut in seven sizes, 1 to 7 
For 3-year size it requires 2 
36 inches wide, with 1% 
edging. Price, 10 cents. 


Address all orders to Pattern De- 


partment, Progressive Farmer. 


Dress.— 
years. 
yards 
yards of 


A WORD ABOUT INTERIOR DECO- 
RATIONS. 


The good taste which prevaiis in 
the selection of colors for the out- 
side of the farmhouse will guide in 
the use of tones and tints within; and 
the renewed, freshened exterior will 
at once lead to a desire at least for 
fresh walls and wood-work inside. 

Colors for interiors must be selected 
first in keeping with the amount of 
light the room receives. For rooms 
receiving much light, the cool, rest- 
ful colors—blues, greens, violet and 


grays—will do much to soften the 
light and bring a restful effect. 
Cool, shady exposures need the 


warmer tones of color. The warm 
browns, tans, oranges, and reds in all 
the variety of tints and tones, will 
improve the light in the room and 
bring warmth and cheer. 

Something should be done with the 
barren board walls and ceiling so 
common in many farmhouses. If 
they are treated to paint, it should be 
a mixture which does not contain 
varnish. Walls should not catch or 
reflect light. For that reason blank 
white walls are trying on the eyes 
and on the spirits of the dwellers, but 
this may be quite unknown to them- 
selves. The law of color harmony 
which nature uses is safe to follow in 
interior decoration—the dark floor 
represented by the brown earth, the 
lighter tone of the walls represented 
by the variety of tints and tones of 
the foliage, with the slightest color 
used on the ceiling represented by 
the sky tints in nature. 





LOVE YOUR WORK. 


Housekeeping is not only a _ pro- 
fession but an art, and when women 
have been taught to look on it in 
the proper light, they will give it 
the time and attention it justly de- 
serves. How many women there are 
who look on it as a sort of necessary 
drudgery to be gotten through with 
as quickly as possible. Be it said to 
the discredit of their mothers they 
are the ones to blame for not train- 
ing their daughters to take the 
proper view of their life-work, for 
housekeeping is a woman’s profes- 
sion and a profession the majority 
of women are compelled to follow 
whether they like it or not. 

How easy and with what a light 


some and natural and, where women 
give it the proper thought and study, 
it is easily and methodically done. 
rhere are so many mechanical house- 
hold labor-savers, most of them in- 
expensive, and so many _ short-cuts 
that the thinking housekeeper can 
study out for herself, but Tet no 
woman think for a moment that her 
housekeeping can be successfully 
carried on without her personal care 
and attention no matter how com- 
petent and faithful her servants are. 

As for the busy over-worked 
mother, with no servant, let her per- 
form her household tasks cheerful- 
ly, and see how much lighter they 
will become. Servants are a trial to 
the patience and forbearance of the 
best of us. How often in our deal- 
ings with them do we have to be 
both blind and deaf to their short- 
comings, and even the best of them 
corrupt our children in many ways. 

Let women look on housekeeping 
with loving eyes: it is their profes- 


sion, their life-work; it goes hand 
in hand with home-making. The 
two are inseparable; our earthly 


homes are but a type of our heav- 
enly home, and let our highest praise 
be, “She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.” 
MRS. JULIAN J. 
Jennettsville, S. C. 


MATHESON. 


CANNING FOR THE HOME TABLE. 





Directions for Canning Some Fruits 
and Vegetables Now in Season. 


Practically every one understands 
the ordinary method of canning fruits 
by cooking them in an open vessel, 
and then pouring into the can while 
boiling and sealing at once. The large 
share of fruits ought not to be can- 
ned in this way if one desires really 
first-class goods. The particular flav- 
ors of the different fruits are due to 
volatile oils which they contain. 
Cooking of these fruits in an open 
vessel drives off these flavoring oils. 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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for Tom and Maggie in “The Mill on Four Suggested Menus for School heart one performs the tasks one JwoYy ‘ed 

the Floss.” Maggie, always eager to Lunches. loves! As housekeeping is pecu- co oo, : 
please Tom, offered to take the (1) Egg sandwiches, baked apple, liarly woman’s work, she must be $5°°10S10°° DAY 
slice of bread from which the jam ginger-bread, salted peanuts. especially fitted by nature to per- Makc big money in your own town taking orders for 
had run off. Tom insisted that she (2) Finger rolls, cottage cheese, form that work, and I must believe ous mundi to etTaE Son with oar beagle aa 


Must choose blindfold. The desirable 


half, as you remember, fell to Mag- 


gie, and Tom began to be 


piece. She ate the piece as she wa 


ordered only to have her heart brok- 


cross be- 
cause she still begged for the inferioi 


jelly, nuts, sponge cake. 


cup custard, tea-cakes. 
: 


iruit, plain cake (frosted). 


(3) Chicken sandwich, spiced figs, 


(4) Peanut butter sandwiches, ripe 


that those who look on it as degrad- 
womanly 


ing work 
women. 
Housework is 


are not truly 


healthful, 


calling 
every muscle into play; it is whole- 













necessary. We back you with our capital and teac 
you the business. Elegant line of samples FREE. 


SUITS $9S2 PANTS $282 Erersta 


Every garment made to measure in latest city 
style—fit and workmanship guaranteed. One hust- 
ling agent wanted in every town. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Write for agent’s outfit--FREE. 


HE PROGRESS TAILORING €O., 140 Harrison Street, Chicago 





















en as she finished the last crumb by 
Tom's taunt, “Oh, you greedy thing.” 

The something savory of the lunch 
rarely need be looked after as an ex- 
tra, for the well seasoned food of the 
lunch will undoubtedly provide this 
quality; for example, the appetizing 
Sandwich, the acid fruit, the jelly or 
spiced preserve. 





The liquid for the meal will, in 
most cases, be provided from the 
school water supply. Hence, it is 


Necessary to see to it that the water 
is clean, wholesome and_ protected z : ; 
from contamination, and that individ- = - 2 
ual cups are in use. 





Toles . » “activ 

Making the Lunch Attractive. car for all kinds of roads. 
Lunches are frequently faulty 
through excess of some one or other 
Kind of food. For example, on a day 
When the sweet is to be provided in 
the form of a cup custard, the eggs 
would rightly be omitted and the jelly 
or jam sandwich might be substi- 
tuted. The packing of the lunch is 
Worthy of attention. Fortunately 
children are such voracious eaters 
that the attractiveness of the lunch 
is hot a matter of great concern, pro- 
vided the child is well; on the other 
hand, with the child of delicate appe- 


of punctures and blow-outs. 


invested. 









The wheels are sufficiently high to give abundant road clearance. 
The solid rubber tires eliminate tire troubles and expense. 


The air-cooled engine does not freeze in winter. 
for water and no water pipe or jacket to freeze or break. 

The International auto wagon will give you more service than you could secure in any other way for the amount 
Evenings, Saturday afternoons, , 
converted into a pleasure vehicle by adding an extra seat and top. It will take you and your 
family anywhere you may want to go. 

There are many International auto wagons in the hands of farmers all over the country. 
They are giving satisfactory service, and saving their owners time and money every day. Write 
us for catalogue and full information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
100 Harvester Building, 


The Ideal Car for the Farmer 


s It means quick trips to town-=- 
, More pleasure for your family 


r AHE International auto wagon will take your produce 
to town, goto mill, haul milk and cream—in fact, 
- do all your light hauling in one-third the time, and 
at less cost than you can doit with a horse-drawn vehicle. 
It never tires—it is ready to travel every day in the 
year---regardless of weather---over all kinds of roads— 
no matter whether they are hilly, muddy, or sandy. 
This makes it a practical 


There are no delays on account 


There are no delays on account of stopping 


Sundays, or whenever desired, the International auto wagon can be 


(Incorporated) Chicago USA 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 


Published Weekly by the Agricultura! Publishing Ce., ai 
RALEIGH, N. C., —AND— STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N. C. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
orted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 


114,087 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 80 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
Till Jan. 1. 25 Cents, 


‘o new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
cant till Jan 1, ontrial for 25cents. Sample copy free. Tel 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 

















Average Weekly Circulation 
First Half 1911, , . .- 











The prizes for letters to our Educational Special 
were awarded as follows: Miss Euphemia Robin- 
son, Gastonia, N. C., $5; D. M. Pyburn, Pyburn, 
La.; David H. Brown, George, N. C.; Mrs. Robert 
Scott, Horn Lake, Miss., $2.50 each. 





“They have made a piece of improved road, 
part gravel and part sand-clay, near my house,”’ 
said a farmer in The Progressive Farmer office the 
other day, ‘‘and a man can more than double his 
load on it as compared with ordinary road.’”’ Now 
he is an advocate of the road tax. The best way 
to get people interested in better highways is to 
let them see what they are worth. 





On a farm owned by a member of The Progres- 
sive Farmer staff last spring, part of the land was 
broken with a two-horse plow while another part 
had to be broken with one horse. Now one can 
ride along the road and tell the difference in the 
crops between the well-broken land and that which 
was broken with a single horse. We wish every 
reader could see this practical illustration of how 
nearly ‘tillage is manure.” 





No church is doing its duty if it is content 
merely to pray for the souls of men and doesn’t 
do anything to improve social and moral condi- 
tions so that men’s souls may be saved. A church, 
for example, that does nothing to prevent the ille- 
gal sale of whiskey in its neighborhood, or sits sil- 
ent while any other flour- 
ishes unchecked, disgraces the name of Christian- 


acy. 


immoral institution 





If you don’t wish to send in new subscriptions 
piece-meal, one or two at a time, and yet wish to 
get the paper going promptly to all subscribers, 
try this plan: Make your plans now to send us 
two lists, one August 15 and the other Septem- 
ber 1. When you get two or three names, send 
us a postal and say, ‘‘Start the paper going to the 
following names, and I’ll send the money August 
15”’—or September 1, as the case may be. This 
may save you the trouble of making two or three 
small remittances. 





The National Association of Manufacturers says 
that 45 per cent of all accidents resulting in tem- 
If these fig- 
ures be true, farming is one of the hazardous oc- 
cupations. Certain it is that accidents are all too 
common on the farm, and most of these accidents 
are due to ignorance or carelessness. 


porary disability happen to farmers. 


The men 
who get their hands torn off in threshing ma- 
- chines and corn shredders, who are injured. by 


bulls supposed to be gentle, or by the running 
away of ordinarily quiet teams are usually the 
victims of their own carelessness. Many farmers 
get hurt by machinery which they have not learn- 
ed how to handle, or by explosives with the use 
of which they are not familiar. It pays to take 
care. A little negligence may mean an accident 
that will leave one partially or wholly disabled for 
life. The time spent in being careful is well 
spent, and so is the money invested in life and 
accident insurance, 








The Yorkville, S. C., Enquirer points out that 
weather conditions and their probable effect on 
hay prices make it especially important for every 
farmer to try to grow and save all the roughness 
possible this year. ‘‘At this time,’’ it remarks, 
“No. 1 timothy hay is quoted at about $27 a ton, 
and with a drouth existing in the hay-producing 
States the prospects in those States for a normal 
crop of hay are not good. If they have a partial 
failure hay will probably jump to $35 or $40 a 
ton, an almost prohibitive price, and unless our 
own farmers manage to lay by a good store of hay 
and roughness for fall and winter use, the situ- 
ation will be anything but satisfactory.” 





So much damage has lately been done to South- 
ern forests by the pine beetle, a bark-boring in- 
sect, that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has established a field station at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., for special study of.the insect. Mr. 
T. W. Turner is in charge of the station and any- 
whose pine trees are dying should get in 
touch with him at once. The loss from this in- 
sect may be enormous if steps are not taken to 
check its ravages, and it is high time, anyway, for 
the people of the South to begin taking care of 
their timber. These often neglected pine forests 
are one of our richest heritages, but we have been 
fearfully wasteful and careless with them. A 
change in this respect can not come too soon. 


What We Think of the Farm Life School. 


one 








ILL YOU please give me your opinion of 
the Farm Life School act?’’ one reader 
writes us. ‘““My county is to have an elec- 
tion soon as to the establishment of one. I can’t 
see where it would do me any good (I have five 
children from two to twelve years old), but I want 
to be right and am willing to take what you say 
as authority. It seems to me that the same amount 
spent on our common 
Am: 1 right?” 
By way of reply let us say that we believe our 
friend, and all other farmers, ought to support the 
Life School idea. We must provide high 
schools for our farm boys and girls. The town 
boys and girls, and 
Now the State is 
offering to pay part of the expense in order to 
help the farm boys and girls get high schools, 
and if the farmers do not show that they appre- 
ciate the offer, it may be hard to get the State to 
make such propositions again. 


schools would do more 
good. 


farm 


has high schools for town 


the town pays all the expense. 


As for the common schools, we believe they 
will be greatly helped and never hurt by every 
appropriation voted for a Farm Life School. In 
the first place, these Farm Life Schools are go- 
ing to illustrate and demonstrate how to make 
educational practical—and such an example will 
be of untold benefit in improving all the country 
schools round about. In the next place, these Farm 
Life Schools will train teachers in the proper at- 
mosphere and environment to succeed with our 
country schools. Such teachers will know how to 
agricultural studies and domestic sci- 
will in short, to link the 
public schools with actual life and work. 

Vote for the Farm Life School. It simply 
means to give farm boys and girls the same ad« 
vantages town boys and girls have—and the State 
to help you at that. And it will make your com- 
mon schools better and provide better teachers 
for them, and so increase the efficiency of schools 
and people as to make you better able, not less 


deal with 


ence, and know, how 





. able,..to support. your. common,school.......... -- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A Timely Lesson in Elementary Agriculture. 


KNOW you have had a great deal about the 
subject of the dust mulch, and all that,” 
writes one of our readers, “but I’d like to 
know more about it (1) What’s the principle 
of soil moisture involved in all this talk about 
keeping the upper surface stirred? I have seen 
it illustrated by the fact that if you put a plank 


down on the ground, the moisture collects under 


it, but I don’t know just how this works. (2) 
Does the moisture evaporate more easily if a crust 
is allowed to form? (3) Please tell us about it 
as simply as possible, and also let us know if it 
will pay to continue keeping the upper surface 
loose, now that we have well past laying-by time 
(4) If so, when should the soil be stirred 
after each rain?”’ 


just 


These are questions which all farmers should 
be able to answer off-hand, because they go right 
to the heart of the cultivation problem. 
look at them a little just as they come. 

(1) In the first place, then, the moisture col- 
lects under the plank because it is carried up there 
by the tiny tubes in the soil—called capillaries— 
and the plank protects it from the sunshine and 
prevents it from evaporating. If you fill a glass 
half-full of water and then put a small tube down 
into this water, the water will rise higher inside 
the tube than outside. The smaller the tube, the 
higher the water will rise. This is called ‘‘capil- 
lary attraction.’’ It may also be illustrated by 
pouring just a little water into a saucer and put- 
ting into it a lump of sugar. In a little while the 
lump will be wet. The water will the 
highest point of the lump. If you put in a piece 
of light-bread, the water will rise in it, too, above 
the level of the water in the saucer, but it will 
not rise as high as in the lump of sugar. This is 
because the pores or tubes in the sugar are small- 
er. It is the same way in the field. The soil- 
water is continually rising up in the tiny openings 
between the soil-grains; when it rises to the top 
of the soil it is carried away by evaporation. 

Now, right here is where our principle of the 
dust mulch or soil blanket comes to our help. The 
plank, as was said, cuts off the tubes and prevents 
evaporation; the dust layer on top of the soil acts 
in the same way. This is why it pays to keep 
stirring the top soil to prevent a hard crust from 
forming. 


Let us 





rise to 


(2) More moisture evaporates if a crust is allow- 
ed to form simply because as the tiny dust parti- 
cles settle down into a hard crust they come into 
closer contact with the damp soil beneath them, 
and connections are formed between the little 
tube-like capillary spaces in the under-soil and 
those in the top layer, and the soil-water is again 
pumped up to the surface to be carried off by the 
wind and sunshine. Whenever the top of the soil 
begins to get firm instead of being light and loose, 
evaporation also begins. 

In other words, a hard crust allows the mois- 
ture to escape through the little openings that 
form in it, but if the surface soil-particles are 
kept light and widely separated by stirring after 
each rain, they have such little connection with 
the firm soil beneath or with each other that the 
upward rise of the water will be checked. 

(3) The ideal time for ‘“‘laying-by” a crop is 
at maturity. That is, if you did not break down 
your crops or injure their foliage by late cultiva- 
tion, it would pay to keep on stirring the top of 
the soil until your cotton began opening and your 
corn husks became yellow. Just when it is best 
to lay-by any particular crop must be decided by 
the man who knows most about it; but it is safe to 
say that, as a general rule, we stop the cultiva- 
tion of our crops too early. There should be no 
set time to lay-by. That should depend upon the 
condition of the crop and the amount of moisture 
in the soil. 

(4) Yes, the soil should be stirred just as soon 
after a rain as it gets dry enough to permit work- 
ing, and for the reasons just given. The rain 
beats the top layer of the soil down and joins it to 
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e soil below, so that the water can come right 

up through the little pores to the surface. 
e top layer should be made fine and loose 
: hat it can act as a covering for the soil below 
a the moisture down where the roots 


th 


and help keep 
of the crop are. 


The Cotton-Tare Question Again. 


RESOLUTION has been introduced into the 
A Georgia Legislature asking President Taft, 
his Cabinet, and the United States Depart- 
griculture to take steps to have the 6 


nt of A ; 
om The resolution 


per cent tare on cotton reduced. 
points out that since the commercial rule = 
ing 6 per cent for tare was adopted, the weight of 
pales has increased and the weight of bagging de- 
creased so that 6 per cent is now too much to de- 


duct. 

The Progressive Farmer is the only farm paper 
in the South that has carried on an aggressive 
campaign to save the cotton farmers the millions 
of dollars they lose through this vicious system, 
and we hope the Georgia Legislature will adopt 
this resolution or something better. 

The situation in a nutshell is just this: Hu- 
rope buys the bulk of our cotton and fixes the 
world’s prices with a view to allowing 6 per cent 
for tare. Now as a matter of fact, our farmers 
do not put on 6 per cent, but the exporters do 
put it on—-according to all the evidence—and so 
get the money the farmers lose. ' 

In this situation one thing is very clear: Eith- 
er the European custom should be so changed that 
the manufacturers will not deduct 6 per cent for 
tare, or else the Southern farmer should put on 
bagging and ties to the limit. If anybody is en- 
titled to the benefit, it’s the farmer and not the 
exporters. 





Our Business Talk. 


ad. in this issue, inviting correspondence 

with farmers. The Mitchell-Lewis Com- 
pany wishes to know just what the farmers want, 
and will make cars to suit any reasonable demand. 
Write them. The International Harvester Co., 
100 Harvester Building, Chicago, also offers free 
catalog of their farmers’ motor car. 

If you are getting interested in painting—and 
we hope you are—drop a postal to the National 
Lead Co., New York City, for their free booklet, 
“Paint Helps No. 2213.” 

We again direct attention to our advertisements 
of hay presses and cotton gins. Cotton growers 
will also be interested in the bag holders and 
hampers offered by our advertisers. 

One of our readers asks: ‘‘Why don’t more 
farmers advertise farms for rent?” It would pay. 
Now is the time, too, to advertise clover seed, 
seed oats, and rye. 

Then, too, how about that improved breed of 
hogs you have been planning to get? They are 


betty cheap now, if you write our advertisers at 
once, 


ee 
ee 


| GREAT automobile house has a full page 








“What's The News?”’ 




















A Courageous Scholar. 


COURAGEOUS scholar is Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, 
& formerly of Randolph-Macon College, Vir- 

ginia, and now of Chicago University. The 
fact that Rockefeller gave millions to his institu- 
tion has not shut his mouth as to the evils of mon- 
opoly and the corrupting influence of money in 
politics. Dr. Dodd has recently been warning 
the whole South against the alliance of big 
corporations with our political machines. The 
North, he declares, is thoroughly waked up as to 
this matter; but what of our own section? Dr. 
Dodd, in a speech at Richmond, said: 


“When we turn our eyes to this old South 
which has always stood for a low tariff or 
free trade, a region where men are not too 
rich to vote honestly, a region where men 
have always boasted that their State govern- 
ments were the models of decency, what do 
we find? A condition which calls for all the 
courage, all the patience and resolute purpose 
of which a virtuous people are capable. 

“The great capitalists have been busy with 
us, too. They have seized or stolen valuable 
properties like the Seaboard Railway, the 
Georgia Central and the Southern. Thomas 
IF’. Ryan, one of the worst of the Wall Street 
gang, has more power in Virginia to-day than 
any Governor you have had in a dozen years. 
The Goulds have got possession of the trolley 
system in and about Richmond, and the rep- 
resentative of these properties has more pow- 
er in Washington than any Virginia member 
of Congress. In Georgia, J. P. Morgan dictates 
terms to the people through his agents, who 
were actually able two years ago to elect the 
Governor of the State. And all over the 
South the Southern Railway threatens, blus- 
ters and domineers; and small Congressmen 
tremble before its president and its great law- 
yers in a manner positively shameful to 
Southern manhood.”’ 


rd 


Other Matters of Intetest. 


EFORE this paper is read it is probable that 
B the-British House of Lords will have been 

deprived of its power and that England, 
despite such anachronisms as a king and a heredi- 
tary nobility, will have a much more democratic 
form of government than the United States. The 
l.ords will accept the bill depriving them of their 
powers, not because they favor it, but because the 
refusal to do so would result in the creation of 
enough new peers pledged to the bill to insure its 
passage. The Lords have hitherto had the right 
to reject all bills except those for the raising of 
revenue. By rejecting the Lloyd-George budget 
a little over a year ago, they forced a new election 
and it was then that the determination to reduce 
their powers was reached. Under the new ar- 
rangement they can delay the passage of a meas- 
ure for two years, but if at the end of that time 
it is again passed by the House of Commons, it be- 
comes law without the assent of the Lords. 
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A new treaty has been concluded between Japan 
and England in which the United States has been 
omitted from the list of possible antagonists 
against which the two nations agreed to combine 
if necessary. This and the ratification of the new 
arbitration treaty with England should end for- . 
ever any talk of war between the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. 

sss 

Rural mail carriers who have a full route will 
hereafter receive $1,000 instead of $900 per year. 
This will add about $4,000,000 annually to the 
cost of the rural delivery service, which will be 
about $40,000,000 next year. The Postmaster- 
General believes that a parcels post would make 
the service self-sustaining. 

ss ¢ 


Our Spanish-American neighbors keep up their 
racket. Mexico is far from quite; the President 
of Haiti seems likely to lose his job; Castro is 
trying to get back to Venezuela, and the Central 
American States are in their usual unsettled con- 
dition. 

ss 8 

The Pennsylvania Democratic State Committee 
split and two organizations were perfected. Both 
factions, however, endorsed Woodrow Wilson for 
President. This is a notable addition to his as- 
sured strength in the National Convention. 

ss: & 


Immigrants from cholera-infested districts of 
Italy have been arriving at New York in large 
numbers, and while a strict quarantine is being 
maintained, there is admitted danger of the dis- 
ease getting foothold. 

ss ¢ 


The Senate has passed the House campaign 
publicity bill with amendments which make it ap- 
ply to primaries and limit the total amount of 
money a candidate for Representative or Senator 


can spend. “+ & 


President Taft’s reciprocity measure passed the 
Senate by a vote of 53 to 27. Only three Demo- 
crats, Bailey, Clarke, and Simmons, voted against 
it. The wool schedule is now under discussion 

s¢s 


Farmers in southwestern Oklahoma have been 
reduced almost to starvation by the prolonged 
drouth and have appealed to the Governor for aid. 

* 2. 6 

Since the re-establishment of local option in 
Alabama, saloons have been voted back into sev- 
eral towns, notably Mobile and Montgomery. 

sess 

State-wide prohibition was defeated in Texas 
by about 6,000 votes out of a total of over 560,- 
000. 

sss 

New York cotton futures dropped 20 to 22 

points in one day last week. 





A Thought for the Week. 





in this country. Property, rightfully ac- 

quired, does not beget fear—it fosters inde- 
pendence. Property that is the fruit of plunder 
feels insecure. It is timid. It is quick to cry for 
help. It is ever proclaiming the sacredness of 
vested rights.—Robert M. La Follette. 


Hee wealth needs no guaranty of security 








IF YOU CAN'T GET A QUARTER, GET A PROMISE. 


UMMER’S a bad time to get subscriptions,” somebody says. ‘Pocket 
change is scarce, and many a farmer hasn’t a quarter to spare. I’d 
like to make a clean sweep of my neighborhood—get everybody 
to subscribe, for they surely ought to, with an offer like you’re making. 
But it’s a bad time to raise cold cash in my neighborhood.” 
Now, Mr. Subscriber, we are not going to let a thing like this stand 
ithe way of the Clean Sweep. That’s what we are after—everybody in 
Your neighborhood reading The Progressive Farmer befere August ends 
~and we are not going to let anything balk us. 
Muarter, get a promise. Take two blanks along with you everywhere you 
8—to your farmers’ meeting, the mill, the postoffice, the stere, the 
‘hureh, the Picnic, or when you are simply visiting among your neigh- 
= Cut out the blank on page 3 and use it to list the names of all 
fs who ‘give you a quarter for the paper till January. 
But when a man says, “I haven’t got the cash for you,’’ just tell him 
e are bound to make the Cleaa Sweep now, that you want to get 
Ybody in the neighborhood reading The Progressive Farmer before 
and that we’ll send him the paper anyhow and let 
ae nd of the year—and his money back if he’s not satis- 
be oa takes no risk with an offer like this; you can land him whether 
he cash or not, and we'll credit you one month on your sub- 
such credit subscriber you send us. 


ders, 





August is over, 
tim pay by the e 






“tiption for every 





with you. 
P. O. 


Gentlemen: 


of the year. 


Here’s the blank for all such subscribers; 


eee ee w ewes eens 


cut it out and take it 


Sale gr lens o/s o'e SELES ins. 6.0'9 0, MNO. «ay, EOE, 
Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Following are names of farmers who wish to take ad- 
vantage of your special half-price ‘“Get-Acquainted”’ Subscription offer— 
the paper to new subscribers from now till January for only 25 cents. 
Send them the paper and they promise to make payment before the end 
Credit me one month on my subscription for each name. 


Yours truly, 





If you can’t get a 





eer er ere ewe ee eee eeee 


rer tree a ar ey ay ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
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BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I have recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 1:4800, the 8150.00 son of 
baron Duke 13is:. This i>» the greatest 
boar eve: brought South and one of the 
finest inthe ountry. Frof. Detrich the 
great swine authority, writes a follows: 
“thik thi one o1 the best boars of the 
breed excepting none. further more. 
I think hei tre most symmetric | and 
at the sawe time the thickest meat d hog 
that !'eversaw” This boar tog: ther with 
a recent purchase of tifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equ 1 of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Caives at $25 00 Each 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, s. C. 























Oakwood karm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
tamous inent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows a ee made over 400 pounds butter 
tn twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N.C. 
s=s--‘~ PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 


omen 

















Lee Premier $ré@ cost $1,100. His sire sold 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FR 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattie. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Conpver’s sale for $11 500 


ZODLER 48451 


A real fancy 4 year old H«lsteia bull, strong. 
vigorous but gentle 2ndeasi'y ba dled. Beauti- 
fully marked A little more white than black. 
Besi calf getterin the South I'll sei' him for one- 
fourth of bis value W itef r particulars 


W. D. TROUTMAN, 


Troutman, N. C. 
North Carolina Herd of 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Established 1908. 

Pigs under ten weeks ola will be shipped for ten 
dollars each. Write and enclose check for what you 
want, don’t write for priceson pigs. d scribe what you 
wa:tand [will please vou Can fill orders ako frem 
berd good as mine at High Point, \. C., and save part 
expre-s ch°rges to points teyona there. Both herds 
found 4 on Co'. and Ohio Chief blo 1d. 

N. C. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., 


GLURGIA HERD DURUC JERSEYS 
100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains 
oul manera, Orders booked for a few choict 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap 
pointment. Correspondence solicited. 
Cc. F VANCE Rante & Calhoun. Gs 
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Pigs, Pigeons, and Ponies 
Write 


PARK PET STOCK FARM 
Durham, N. C. 


W. E. MOSS, Secretary and General Manager. 
PULAND CHINA HUGS 


Pigs out of large Lay emf sows by great mas 


sive boars. 1 pure bred. 
T. E. BROWN. ° aad Martreesbore, Tenn 


75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 6 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 


Mulberry. - - - Tenn 


Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and daughters of *.ee’s Premier 3d. 
Excellent individuals. 


NANTABALA FARM, C, C. Allison, Prop., 
Hickory, N. O, 
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SENATOR TILLMAN ON CATTLE FEEDING. 


Lessons Drawn From an Experience Which Left Him a Loser 
—Some Things the Cattl e Feeder Has to Consider. 


By Senator Benjamin R. Tillman, of South Carolina, 


BOUGHT 108 steers last October 
in Tennessee and fed them until 
March. I have kept books on the 


[ 


whole transaction so that I am not 
guessing, except where I indicate I 


am estimating. I have made so many 
mistakes that I feel ashamed to con- 
fess them, but as they are the same 
mistakes that other men would be 
likely to make, and will make unless 
they take warning, I feel willing to 
stand whatever ridicule shall be 
caused by reading the story. I shall 
if I live, follow up the business this 
fall, and I am preparing to profit by 
my own blunders and write this to 








A Snapshot of Senator Tillman. 





warn others or to help them to make 
a success of it. 
Now for the figures: 


Expenses. 


108 steers f. o. b. Trenton. .$4,251.99 
10 care Of Bulls. ...562.. 1,093.72 


4 cars of cottonseed meal 1,165.14 
Ensilage in two silos (esti- 
WHACOG)) 62lo5:5 © os 60 8 on 508 600.00 
Freight on meal and hulls. 225.50 
POLE, «os ioaieuei eases S05 $7,336.35 


Receipts. 
One car steers (26 head) 
sold in Washington at 6c $1,502.1 
Three cars steers (80 head) 


sold at 5.5 and 5c...... 3,795.29 
Two steers sold to local 
putcner Bt 4.5C. .. 6... 89.00 
RE ear sg hg Sigs eieia o08 $5,386.39 
MN Spica) che Cais alee. Ano Riga RS $1,949.96 


Some Handicaps to the Business. 


My farm in Edgefield County is be- 
low the quarantine line which the 
U. S. Government has established, 
and beeves from south of that line 
can not be marketed anywhere north 
of it without a handicap of at least 


one-half a cent per pound, and the 


buyers take advantage of that. I was 
in Washington when the cattle were 
sold and found out that Southern ecat- 


tle have to be sold for ‘‘immediate 
slaughter,’’ have to be kept in sepa- 
rate pens, and in every way the 
Southern feeder is handicapped. 

The cattle were too small, averag- 
ing when bought 869 pounds, and 
when sold they weighed 937 pounds. 
I give the weights in Tennessee when 
purchased, and the weights in Wash- 
ington when sold after four days and 
nights on the cars. If I could have 
sold at home,it would have been more 
satisfactory and far less loss. I am 
satisfied some of the steers gained 
less than 50 pounds each, while oth- 
ers gained more than 200 pounds 
each. Some of the animals were not 
of the beef type, although they were 
grade Herefords, Shorthorns, and 
Devons, and were in good thrifty con- 
dition when purchased. I weighed 
three cars of these cattle the day they 
were loaded for market and they av- 
eraged 1,030 pounds to the steer. 
Four days later on the Washington 
market these same _ steers weighed 
928 pounds, or a loss of 102 pounds 
each. 

There were too many cattle for my 
feeding barn, which is about 60 x 60 
feet and can accommodate comfort- 
ably only 60 head. I noticed from 
the start that some steers were better 
feeders than others: always hungry, 
apparently greedy, and would not be 
shoved aside, but would’ squeeze in 
and get their share. Others were 
puny and timid and would fall in be- 
hind the rest when feeding time 
came, and these, of course, did not 
take on flesh as they ought to have 
done. 

I did not have scales to keep tab 
on the gain in flesh month by month 
as I should have done and will do 
hereafter. 


I started with a reasonable amount 
of bedding, mainly pine straw. This 
gave out Christmas and I could not 
get the necessary bedding and was 
compelled to turn the cattle out of 
the barn, which is situated in one 
corner of a 4-acre lot. Thus I lost 
a great deal of manure. 


Don’t Try to Feed Cattle Without 
Ensilage. 


I have two silos 16 feet in diame- 
ter and 33 feet high. One of these 
was half filled in September with corn 
which would have made 40 or 50 
bushels to the acre, run through a 
machine and cut into half-inch 
lengths. The other was filled three- 
fourths full in October with sorghum. 
corn after oats, and peavines and 
crabgrass after oats. This last silage 
was fed first. I commenced feeding 
the steers on October 15 with pea- 
vines and crabgrass cut and hauled 
direct from the field into the barn 
without wilting. I never saw animals 
eat anything more ravenously. I be- 
gan feeding cottonseed hulls and 
meal at the start and alternated he- 
tween hulls and meal and ensilage 
and meal daily until the ensilage 
gave out. The cattle were crazy to 
get the ensilage and never wasted any 
of it. They would nose over the hulls 
and meal and root down in the 
troughs so that from the very start 
there was a loss of hulis and meal 
which were rooted out of the troughs. 
This disinclination to eat the hulls 
grew and the superiority of silage 
over cottonseed hulls grew upon me 
with overpowering force. So I early 
decided that I would not buy any 
more hulls. I now declare, as the 
result of my own personal experience 
in feeding, that I would not haul cot- 
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tonseed hulls five miles if they vere 
given to me. It is very certain that 
no man .can afford to buy hulls at 
anything- like the prices they have 
sold for this year, and any one who 
intends to carry on the businegg of 








feeding cattle economically  shoyy 
build a silo. The value of ensilage 
as compared with hulls can be esti. 
mated by the chemists, but my obser: 

——=—:. 





Get a s 
SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separate 
IN THE FIRST PLAC? 


Write to us for “Junk Pile Pictures.” They wij 
show you how rapidly disk-fitled and cheap cream 
separators are being discarded for Tubulars, 


Others have paid good money to learn thy 
disks are not needed in a modern separator. 
and that cheap machines lose their cost ig 
cream the first year, i 

Why should you pay for the same experience? 

Sharples Dairy Tubulars are built in the ony 
known way which overcomes tlie many parts 
and faults ofothers. Patented. Cannot 
be imitated. Nodisks. Twice the skin. A 
mingforce of others. Skim faster and (Gam 
twice asclean. Wear alifetime. Guar- 43 
anteed forever by America’s oldest and 
world’s biggest separator concern. Re- 
peatedly pay for themselves b 
what others lose. ‘ 

These are the 
reasons why you 
will never be satis- 
fied with any other 
—why you will 
finally have a Tu- 
bular—why you 
should get a .. 
Tubular inf 
the first place. 

Free trial of § 
the quality - ' 
separator— _° f 
The World’s Best— 
without spending 
one cent. 
Other sepa- 
rators taken 
in exchange 
for Tubulars. 
Write forcat- 
alog No, 283» 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
WEST CHESTER, PA, 
Chicago, IL, San Francisco, Cel., Portland, Ore 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 
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|: ¢ ANIMALS 
vy PRIEND 
Keeps flies and all 





insects and pests aff 
animals ~ in barnor 
ture—loncer than ny mi 


tation. Used and endor 
since I8S5 by 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $2000 
J in milk and flesh on e 
cow ina Se nm. Cures sores, stops itchiae 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for gal 
Kills lice and mites in poultry nouses 

if your dealer can’t supply you, fe 
SEND $1, enough Shoo- Fly to protect it 
cows, and our &8-tube gravity sprayer without 


extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Ros 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. T 1310 N 10th St., Phila 


150 HEREFORD CATHIE 


The best herd in the'state. 
Prices right on young cattle.j 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : 




















Eminence, Ky. 


——— 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Every one a bea"ty—the best that can be raised. 
And -t reasonable prices, too. Write 


‘ sville, N.C. 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARY, R. 2, Mocksville, 
i ass Berkshire and 
FOR BREEDERS Pian cies Rey swine 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N.C 
as 








D. L. FAR RIOR, 





Registered Poiand Chinas 
All ages and of choice breeding, also read 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks an a 
‘ambs W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt 1 Sardinsburg. * 


Herd of Angora Goats For Sale 


A herd of 60 Angora gvats; mostly pnre bref 
afew grades, fr sale All the bucks 2 ety 
bred. The Angora goat is a ‘ine << io- 
lands cu’ bered with undergro th ting 
c: ease rapidly, and are almost self-suppo 
Address 


HILL CREST FARM, Durham,N€ 


Green Piace 
Berkshire Farm 


9 
For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, {Mig 
yd, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; four monthnd 
$20.00, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree N' pring 
We also offer two of our herd hee Rival 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Grand eg veo n00l 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These bo 200.0 
be bought from Western breeders wat Sue 
each. We also offer some tried so! longer 1 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use 
advantage. 











rn 
W. H. BRAY &Co., New Bers, ™ 
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Pstion and experience, to say nothing 


of my reading, all teach me that en- 
silage can be so cheaply made and is 
jn every Way SO superior as a vehicle 
to mix with concentrates like cotton- 
seed meal, that any one who has stock 
to feed can not afford to buy hulls at 
even $4 per ton. 

| advocate the growing of sorghum 
for ensilage. On rich land the yield 
of sorghum is enormous,—I would 
gay not less than ten tons per acre,-— 
and I have seen what I thought was 
a yield of twenty tons per acre. ! 
believe that ensilage made of sor- 
ghum is fully as valuable in fatten- 
ing properties as ensilage made of 
corn with the ears left on and yield- 
ing 15 or 20 bushels to the acre. 
The seed of the sorghum seems to 
take the place of the grain of the 
corn. 

My cattle at all times had access to 
a plentiful supply of pure water, and 
[always kept rock salt in large lumps 
in the troughs. 


Keed Animals of Different 
Weights Together. 

It is important to have the cattle 
as near a size as possible when they 
go into the barn. After a week or 
two the puny, timid weaklings must 
be given a fair show at the food by 
dividing the herd, putting the strong, 
greedy animals together and the oth- 
ers in a separate pen. 

The figures above show a loss of 
$1,949.96, which is attributable to 
the purchase of the cattle when they 
were very high and their sale when 
they were very low. As an offset, | 
have the manure, which owing to the 
reasons I have mentioned, is only half 
as much in quantity as I should 
have. I made 500 loads of manure, 
hauled out in a manure spreader, 
which has a bed 17 inches deep, 40 
inches wide, and 10 feet long. This 
is a light four-horse load, and is sup- 
posed to be 65 bushels. In addition, 
[have four acres of land which was 
cow-penned for three months and 
ought to be very rich. I will know 
just how rich when the crop comes. 
A reasonable estimate of the value 
of the manure would be $1,000. 
(Concluded next week.) 


Don't 


PURE-BREDS THE BEST. 

A great many people have the idea 
that a grade dairy cow or a grade 
hog is better than a pure bred. If 
grade Jerseys, aS we heard a man 
state recently, are better than pure- 
bred Jerseys, for the dairyman; that 
is, if the grades will give more milk 
and make more butter than the pure- 
bred Jerseys, then we have no use 
for the pure-bred animals and the 
breeding business is a delusion or a 
failure. 

But it is not a fact that grade Jer- 
seys are better producers than the 
pure-breds. The error of those who 
think they are, is due to the fact 
that the relatively low price of the 
grades as compared with good pure- 
bred cows is so low that they are able 
to get the best of the grades, but are 
only willing to pay enough to get the 
poorest of the pure breeds. They 
are, therefore, comparing the best of 
the grades with the poorest of the 
pure-bre.] cows. The average of the 
pure-bred Jerseys is higher than the 
average of the grades and the best of 
the pure-vreds are also better than 
the best of the grades. 

By all means, don’t neglect the 
Mud puddles and pigpens about the 
place. If you haven’t got-a barrel 
of lime, get one at once and use lots 
of it. One ugly little mud puddle will 
breed enough typhoid germs to fill 
4 graveyard. 

_“l may be prejudiced,” admitted 
Uncle Cornpatch, ‘“‘but I most always 
Keep an eye on a man whose dog’s 
afraid of him.” 








Our advertisers are guaranteed 





“OVER-HEATING” OF HORSES. 


Some Precautions in Working and 
Feeding Which Would Save Work 
Stock Much Suffering. 


Since the hot weather began we 
have this year, as occurs every sum- 
mer, received a large number of let- 
ters of which the following is typical: 


“IT have a horse that does not 
sweat when worked, but pants 
and appears to suffer very se- 
verely from the heat. This horse 
seems otherwise in good health, 
as his appetite is good, and when 
not worked there is nothing un- 
usual about him.’”’ 


To some of these letters the state- 
ment is added that there is a skin 
eruption, or a “breaking out’”’ on the 
skin of the neck and shoulders. This 
trouble is so common, and so serious 
and difficult to correct, that it is a 
source of great loss to Southern 
horse owners. 

The larger or heavier animals seein 
to suffer more from this ‘over-heat- 
ing’’ than do the small native ani- 
mals. It is probable that the chief 
cause-for this is, that the larger ani- 
mals are required to move as rapidly 
as the light ones. If these heavier 
animals were allowed to do their 
work by pulling larger implements at 
a slower pace, it is doubtful if they 
would suffer much more than the 
light animals. Horses from the 
North, in the South for the first sea- 
son, also seem to suffer more fre- 
quently. 

Unfortunately no satisfactory treat- 
ment has been found for the cure of 
this trouble and _ relief must come 
from preventing its occurrence. If 
we are to prevent this ‘‘over-heating”’ 
of the farm work stock we must study 
its cause. Of course, the direct cause 
is excessive or too hard work in hot 
weather; but there are other condi- 
tions which aid or contribute to the 
trouble. Probably the most common 
of these are injudicious feeding and 
the giving of too fast or hard work 
when the animal is out of condition. 
A horse in training or accustomed to 
the doing of a certain line of work, 
that has had his muscles hardened 
by exercise and his breathing appa- 
ratus and heart accustomed to rapid 
work, is not easily injured by work or 
heat. This is especially so if his di- 
gestion is kept in good condition by 
proper feeding and he is not required 
to do severe work when full of feed 
and water. 

The preventive measures are care- 
ful feeding, avoidance of severe exer- 
cise to which the animal has not been 
gradually accustomed, and the use of 
no green feed or new hay. In hot 
weather only a moderate amount of 
dry, sweet grass hay should be used, 
and all that is used should be given 
at night. When an animal is given 
hard work on a hot day and does not 
sweat freely it is in a dangerous con- 
diton and should at once be stopped 
while cold water or ice is applied 
to the head and the body thoroughly 
rubbed with dry cloths or brushed. 
Later, after the animal has cooled, a 
thorough bath in cold water and rub- 
bing dry with coarse cloths is good 
treatment. 

As stated, these cases are frequent- 
ly accompanied by an eczema or skin 
eruption which remains until) cool 
weather returns. 

We have had best results from oue- 
half ounce doses of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic an: one ounce doses of 
hyposulphite of soda given twice a 
day for ten Jays or two weeks. 

Whev the eruption occurs we ad- 
vise thoroughly washing the parts 
witb tar soap once or twice a week 
and moistening the skin with a solu- 
tion of 1 part of carbolic acid to 40 
parts of water once or twice a day. 





It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than jt does to take it. 


NORTH CAROLINA STOCKMEN 
TAKE NOTICE. 

Messrs. Editors: The North Caro- 
lina Live Stock and Dairy Associa- 
tion aims to be of real tangible ben- 
efit to the live stock business of our 
State. It has occurred to the writer 
that the time of our annual meeting 
—which occurs at the time 
place of the meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Convention, August 29 to 
August 31, 1911—would be a splen- 
did time for all our live stock men 
of the State to get together and be- 
come better acquainted. Many good 
results could follow this mingling to- 
gether of all the stockmen of 
the State. There will be the sale 
of pure-bred Berkshires by the 
North Carolina Association. You 
will, of course, want to be present 
when this event is pulled off. Many 
men Over the State wish to purchase 
pure-bred rams. These men will at- 
tend the State Convention, and if all 
the breeders of pure-bred sheep in 
the State are there, they will surely 
be able to make the aquaintance of 
prospective purchasers, do some bus- 
iness this year and lay the founda- 
tion for much business in the future. 

I am 


and 


especially anxious to see 
those engaged in producing grade 
heef cattle at this meeting. There 


is a growing demand in the State for 
good feeding cattle and it looks like 
good business for the breeders in 
our own State to be on hand at the 
live stock meeting in order to get in 
touch with these gentlemen and thus 
create a home market for their feed- 


ers. So let us have a grand gather- 
ing of the clans at Raleigh, August 
29th. It will do all of us good to 


become better acquainted, swap feed- 
ing and breeding experience, make 
some sales and go home encouraged 
because we have seen the live stock 
business of our State “in the grow- 
ing.”” The dairymen will be out in 
force and you that wish to purchase 


pure-bred dairy sires should be 
there to meet the men of the “Old 
North State’ who are producing 


some of as good bulls as are being 
produced anywhere in America. 

Come down to Raleigh. Let’s stir 
the old town up. I say this to every 
stockman who reads The Progressive 
Karmer, Come! 


A. L. FRENCH, President. 
DANGER IN FEEDING CRIMSON 
CLOVER. 

Messrs. Editors: I am a great be- 


liever in crimson clover and _ will 
never stop growing it, but just here 
I want to give a little experience in 
regard to the hay that is fed to 
horses. 

I have been feeding it for severa: 
vears with no bad results until this 
summer, but it came very near being 
serious. This is the first year I have 
fed it alone and [ did not believe it 











would injure a horse, but | found | 
was mistaken. My son had a young 
mare that he fed the hay to, with no 
other roughage, for five or six weeks 


and the result was she was taken 
sick about noon one day, and it look- 
ed as though she would die. Not 


thinking the clover hay was the trou- 
ble we thought she had kidney trou- 
ble, we went doctoring. In 
about three hours she passed a large 
ball of the fuz that is on the stalk of 
the clover. In the next two 
she passed six more, but after pass- 
ing the first she showed signs of im- 
proving and by night she was able to 
eat and has been all right ever since. 
We were feeding four others at same 
time with no bad effects, but you may 
rest assured changed their feed 
at once. [ don’t believe any bad re- 
sults will come from feeding one 
or two meals per day. | do hope 
no one will be influenced to decrease 
the sowing of crimson clover, for | 
believe it is one of the best crops for 
our poor Southern soils that 
been grown. 

I believe 
it green 
turn it 
some 


sO to 


hours 


we 


has ever 


to feed 
and then 
corn or 


the best is 
until it 
under 


other 


Way 
is too old 
and plant 
crop. 


to 


W. 
C. 


M. GUNN. 


Wentworth, N. 

During these long hot you 
should not neglect to have your 
faithful plow animals watered in the 
middle 


days 


of the morning and after- 
noon. The weather is too hot to 
admit of them going through a half- 


day withGut watering. 





The easiest way to 
subscription is to get 
25-cent subscribers. 


If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mfg. Co., 


Elkin, N.C. 


They manufacture goods of a very hich 
class, and will pay you best market priee.tae 
your wool. 


renew your 


us some new 


























Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs, male and females 
iot akin, $10 cach, including registration certi- 
‘cates High grade stock. 


"R. W. WATSON, Route 1, 
We offer top-aotchers 


ANGUS CATTLE of both sexes, choicely 


= and good individuals. Call or write your 
vants. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS. Jeffersonton, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


I have a nice lot of pure bred pigs 3 and 4 months old, 
also a few sow pigs 10 months, ali of which have been se- 
lected for breeding purposes, will sell at reasonable 
prices. Address 


J W. ETCHISON, 


Forest Depot, Va. 








Cana, N. C. 





FULTON FARM SHROPSHIRES 





ke, Va.; seven firsts and two 





2am MINTON’SiBEST—NO. 06906R. C. BROS. 4127 


This flock consists of imported and home-bred animals, bred for type and mutton qualities. 

o select the best from the noted flock of H. L. Wardwell. 

on’s Best. Assistinghim are H.L. W 

ram. In 1999 this flock won six firsts and two gecoads at Interstate Fair, Lynchburg, Va.; six firsts and two . ecunds at 
ds, both ch | 


Great care has been 
At the head of our fluck stands the great si-e, Min- 


*s 517, Legal Finder, Young Minton (C.F.C’s 46), and animported Lloyd Jones 








a 


firsts and seconds at Danville, Va. 





and reserve champions, at State Fair, Richmond, Va , 


an 
&~- Our aim is to produce the best Shropshire character and breeding. We invite correspondence, and can give you 
prices on yearlings and ram lambs that will please you. 


Cc. F. CARTER. Proprietor, 


Route 1, Saltville, Virginia 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








in this department we sDali publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 


180-Acre Farm 


Witb 80 acres good cleared land and 100 acres 
good woods and timber; 1-40 saw Eagle gin and 
condenser; 1-60 saw Winship gin; 1-60 saw Smith 
gin, all practically new; press and 6-H. P. en- 
gine; 1 practically new 20-H. P. J. J. Case trac- 
tion engine wih steel boiler, jacketed; and 1 
Poland China boar, 2 year old. Willsellina 
lump or separately. 


R. E. TUCKER, Winterville, N. C. 


SOUT GEORGIA FARMING AND TIMBER LANDS 
In Pulaski County, State of Georgia. 


D. A. Bailey of Hawkinsville, Ga., is offering 
for sale some very fine farming and timber lands 
in Pulas+i county, Georgia, and will give rea- 
sonableterms. Pulaski county js one of the fin- 
est counties inthe State Hawkinsville is the 
county seat. and is forty-nine (49) miles South 
of acon. If you want to buya good farm in 
the finest section in Georgia communicate with 
D. A. Bailey, Hawkinsville, Geo: gia 


FINE FARM FOR RENT OR SALE 


ill rent “Little Dover’, on C. & O., west of 
ebmord. the whole 300 acres for $1,000, or half 
of it for $600, only as a hay, stock or dairy farm. 
One of the best farms in Virginia Eight mules 
needed. Owners have spent considerable money 
on farm in last six years. 100 acres in pasture. 
140 acres for crops including 105 acres of best 
meadow inState Tworesidences,ten farm build- 
ings and silo in good order. Market at farm for 
all hay and grain the farm can produce. 25 acres 
produced 45 tons timothy in the drought this 
season. Address 


REV. THOMAS SEMMES, 
206 S. Cherry St, Richmond, Va. 


75-Acre Farm 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State right near new macadam road. Land 
high and going higher, but I will sell this tarm 
reasonable, as it is two miles from our home 
farms, making it too costly for us to work. 
Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 


AN IDEAL COUNTRY FOR THE IN- 
VESTOR AND HOME-SEEKER 


Do you know of any country that has a good 
climaie good level land, easy to cultivate, wil: 
res. ond freely to fertilizer? Will make big crops 
of cotton, corn, oats, wheat, sweet and irish po- 
tat es, watermelons, cantaloupes, ail kinds of 
fruits and vegetables the best roads in the South, 
where labor is plentiful and easy to manage. 
Where people are clever, good schools and 
churches, where the winters are mild and short, 
and tte summers are pleasant. We want you to 
come and see and be convinced. We have thous- 
ands of acres of just such lands, in large and 
small tracts. This is the Country for the Investor 
and the Home-Seeker. Write for full particutars 

ww. S. & G. W. ANDREWS, 
34-36 Planters Bank Bldg., Americus, Georgla. 


* 310 Acres—$8600.00. 

Only $3000.00 Cash Required. 
cres cultivated land; 80 acres wood and timber, 
me t in pasture, 3 miles to railroad station; soil varies 
from gray to dark loam; machiue worked fields, all in 
fair state of fertility; 2 story 7-room dwelling in good re- 
nicely situated on public road; 4 tenant houses, 
orse barn, numerous other barns, siio; good fruit orch- 
ard bet ween 300 and 400 t:ees. Owner is unable to give it 
attention, and is anxious to be relieved of its care en- 
tire'y, however, and the price for immediate sale, has 
been made onlv 00. $3000 00 cash, balance easy 
terms. E.A. STROUT Oo., Danville, Va. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


1200 ACRES > 
Red Level Land. 


Six bundred acres in cultivation, balance in 
yellow and slash pine. Good dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules, corn, foddcr, 
cotton seed, ginnery, farm tools and wagons. 


Wellwatered. a. J. HAMILTON, 
MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 


3,600 acres Near Americus, Ga. 


We have for sale 3,600 acres almost adjacent 
to the city limits of Americus, on railroad; three 
ed roads pass through this property. Best 
proposition in Georgia for sub-division. For 
a quick sale we are offering this at an unreason- 
ably low price. $50,000 to $75, in this place 
in a few months. Come AT ONCE AND SEE 
THIS. Terms easy; interest 5 per cent. 
W.S. & G. W. ANDREWS. Americus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
farms for sale; heal.hful locality. 
Write for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER"& COMPANY, Ine. 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT COTTON LICE. 





Their Life History and How to Combat Them —Some Very 
Wrong Ideas About These Lice and About the Lady-Beetle— 
Things Every Farm Boy Should Know. 


By Professor R. Il. Smith, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


the last few weeks asking how to 

control or destroy the lice which 
have been so abundant in many cot- 
ton fields. Nearly all the letters were 
accompanied by samples of the infest- 
ed cotton plants or leaves. Several 
correspondents have sent in also 
specimens of a beneficial lady-beetle 
(‘lady-bug,’”’ or ‘“lady-bird,’ it is 
also called), which, in most instances, 
has been charged with damaging the 
cotton by sucking or eating the 
leaves and squares. 

One gentleman carefully explained 
that a dark-looking, flat insect lays 
an egg that hatches a lady-beetle, 
and that they (the lady-beetles) in 
turn laid a great number of eggs on 
the under side of the cotton leaves, 


[ te had many letters within 








Different forms of cotton lice. 


All greatly 
enlarged. 





and those eggs hatched into black 
gnats—meaning, no doubt, the cotton 
lice. 


A Lesson for Farm Boys. 


This and many other equally mis- 
taken ideas of the origin of the cot- 
ton lice and lady-beetles, and their 
relation to each other, as well as to 
the damage caused, show that many 
farmers have very wrong ideas about 
these insects, especially regarding 
the lady-beetle which is the farmer’s 
friend in this hour of kneed. It has 
occurred to me that it may be best 
to put the facts in the case before 
our farm boys. 

Let us spend a little time this week 
studying the lice and next week look 
a little into the habits of the lady- 
beetles. 

Cotton lice are similar in general 
respects to all the sucking plant lice, 
which occur on various crops, and 
are identically the same form as 
those often seen on cantaloupe and 
Aphis gossopii. These cotton or melon 
lice feed on a large variety of com- 
mon plants and weeds, and this ac- 
counts for their ability to live readily 
through the winter and appear in 
greater or less numbers each year in 
nearly all localities. 


How the Lice Multiply. 


When spring growth commences 
the lice commence to multiply, slow- 
ly at first, but gaining rapidly in 





270-Acre Farm for $3,500, 
Valuable Wood and Timber. 

This farm is easily worth $5,000, and there is enough 
wood and timber on it to pay the full price when mark- 
eted; easy drive to Carthage, in Moore County, N. C., 
with alt conveniences; near neighbors, mail delivered: 
40 acres level fields, black loam soil, brook-watered pis- 
ture; lots of it; 6-room house, piazza, open fire. 

laces, tenant house, 2 barns; price for everything 

590, $1,500 cash, balance easy terms. For further de- 
tails and traveling directions to see this and other s»len- 
did farms in North Carolina, Virginia and other siates, 
see e 85, seert's Farm atal gue, No. 34, copy free. 


- STROUT, 517 Lithia Street, 
Greensboro, 


142—Acre Improved Farm 
IN ROWAN COUNTY 


Half in forest timber, 60 acres in cultivation; no 
stumps, no stones; entire tarm worked on v heels. 
Bale of cotton per acre, anu 40to 50 bus corn, fine 
orchard, grape vines, etc. Splendidly located. 
Large house, barn, and all outouildings; on pub 
lic road; mail every day and phone connection 








to allne:rby towns. One-of the most desirable 


farms in Rowan County, see or write 


J. WILSON_DEAL, Route 1, Mooresville,’ N. C. 





numbers with each new generation. 
The mature louse is about one-six- 
teenth of an inch in breadth, has six 
legs, and a very slender, sharp beak 
for sucking the plant juice. Some of 
the lice have wings, enabling them to 
fly to new plants. Others are wing- 
less. Strange to say, all are females 
and capable of giving birth to living, 
active young. Each adult gives birth 
to about fifty or more young in the 
course of eight or ten days. These 
young grow rapidly, feeding by suck- 
ing the plant juice, and in about ten 
days, are ready to commence giving 
birth to an equal number of young 
ones. If it were not for natural ene- 
mies, like the lady-beetles and some 
other insects, and internal parasitic 
enemies—which are not so readily 
discovered—the lice would soon de- 
stroy every cotton fleld in which they 
appeared. 


Why So Many Lice This Year. 


Cold, damp springs, which retard 
the growth of the young cotton, favor 
the increase of cotton lice. Subse- 
quent dry weather and weak growth 
of the cotton, serve to make the lice 
injury more apparent than during 
a good growing season. 

The large number of lice on the 
cotton this summer is explained by 
the fact that they were favored by 
weather conditions and multiplied 
on weeds and other food plants, or 
on the early planted cotton. The 
winged lice may soon spread over a 
cotton field. 


How to Kill the Lice. 


Plant lice feed entirely by sucking 
the plant juice, hence poison sprays 
are useless against them. Spray solu- 
tions, which kill by contact,—such as 
a 10 per cent kerosene emulsion, or 
a strong potash soap solution—will 
kill the lice, provided they can be 
applied in such manner as to reach 
the under sides of the leaves where 
the lice are feeding. To attempt this 
practice on a large scale in the cot- 
ton field would not pay. In small 
fields of valuable cotton, such sprays 
might be used to advantage, if ap- 
plied before the plants show much 
injury. At the present late date, 
however, it would not pay, particu- 
larly since the lady-beetles are get- 
ting numerous and devouring the 
lice. 

In fields where the lice are numer- 
ous, extra good cultivation will help 
the plants to grow rapidly and thus 
to overcome any injury they have 
had from the lice. 

The cotton lice have another im- 
portant enemy besides the lady-bee- 
tle. This is a tiny insect which lives 
in the body of the louse (a “‘para- 
site,” it is called) and causes its 
death. A cotton louse killed in this 
manner looks dry and brownish, of- 
ten showing. a hole. from which the 
adult parasite escaped. See if you 
can find any lice killed in this way. 





Mr. C. J. Lassiter, a miller of Wake 
County, N. C., sets a good example 
for enterprising millers in other coun- 
ties by offering $50 in cash or 10 bar- 
rels of his water-ground meal as a 
prize for the farmer who makes the 
biggest yield from an acre of wheat. 





The Progressive Farmer is a very 
valuable paper and-‘should be in the 
hands of every farmer.—-Frank ~E. 
Owens, Suffolk, Va. wa 23 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 
Rural Life Conference at Charlottes. 
ville. 

Messrs. Editors: One of the very 
important features of the Summer 
School session at the University of 
Virginia this month was the Rura] 
Life Conference, which was in ges. 
sion July 17-19. The aim and object 
of this conference was to discuss 
ways and means by which country 
life could be made more attractive 
and more profitable. 

Dr. John Lee Coulter, of the U. g, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
spoke on ‘Co-Operation in Rura) 
Communities.” Dr. A. E. Black, of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, ad- 
dressed the conference on “The Re. 
lation of Flies to the Public Health,” 
also on “Insects and Diseases.’ Byres 
H. Gitchell, Secretary of the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke on “The Relation of the 
Commercial Organization to the 
Farmer” and on “Developing a Spirit 
of Co-Operation in Rural Communi- 
ties.’”’ 

Miss Susie V. Powell, Supervisor 
of School Improvement Work in Mis- 
sissippi, spoke on ‘“‘Rural School Im- 
provement.’’ Dr. H. B. Frissell, prin. 
cipal of Hampton Institute, spoke on 
“Co-Operation in Rural Work in Ire- 
land.” Dr. N. S. Mayo, of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, discussed the 
relation of the diseases of animals to 
public health. 

Other speakers were Myron T, 
Scudder, headmaster of Rutger’s 
Preparatory School, New Brunswick, 
N. J., who had for his subject, ‘The 
Value of Play.’’ Dr. J. C. Metcalfe, 
of Richmond College, spoke on rural 
libraries. An illustrated leture on 
“Forestry and the Farmer,” was giv- 
en by Prof. E. L. Jackson, United 
States Forest Service. Prof. Jackson 
Davis, of the Virginia Department of 
Education, spoke on ‘The Negro in 
Country Life.” Prof. B. H. Croch- 
eron, principal of the Agricultural 
High School at Sparks, Md., spoke on 
“Six Means for Improvement for 
Rural Schools;’” he also spoke on 
“Taking Farming to the Farmer.” 
Mrs. Edith E. Powers of Pennsdale, 
Pa., chose for her topic, ‘“How Can 
Rural Sections Best Promote Agri- 
culture?” and Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
of Kirksville, Mo., spoke on ‘‘Wom- 
en’s Relation to the Farm Problem.” 
O. B. Martin, of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, spoke on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work.’’ Myron T. Scud- 
der then spoke on ‘“‘Play as a Social- 
izing Factor in Country Life.” 

There was also an_ interesting 
meeting of farm demonstration 
agents, the topic for discussion be- 
ing ‘“‘Demonstration Farming in Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

There was also a demonstration of 
canning, as done by a girls’ club. 

The Rural 
well attended and much enjoyed by 
all present. J. M. BELL. 
Wanted curate Stenographer, who 
does net drink or use 


cigarettes; salary, $40 00 a month. 


Davis-Wagner Business College, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


We Offer 1,000 Bushels of Choice, New Crop 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED 


to arrive from Germany between Aug. Ist and 
15th, at $5.90 per bushel f. 0. b New York City, 
in original bags of about 224 pounds. Write for 
prices on less quantities, shipment from Hickory. 


Hickory Seed Company, 


HICKORY, 


Poland China Pigs 

Thirty-five smooth, growtby spring pigs Sires 
and dams, State Fair winners. A litter by On = 
On and two by Walk-Over. Price $15 to $25 eacd: 


four n onths old 
T. U. JONES, Orrville, Ala. 





For Corporation in North 
Carolina, rapid and ac- 




















Shropshires of the Right Kind 


To close out at once. I willsell 29 Ram Lambs, Dig 
‘usty fellows, fine tyoe, at $11.00 with registratloy ine 
tificate; $10.00 with ut. 20 Ewe limbs same price. 
better, money back if not satisfied. 


W. E. SHIPLEY, 


- VALLE CRUCIS, N. © 


Life Conference was: 
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Two-minute Health Talks 























RALEIGH OOTTON. 


14% 
14 
13% 





to 13% 





SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


by W.T. Williams, editor The 
otton Record.) 


Week ending July 24, 


(Report tarnished 





Cotton—Good ordinary.........--— 12% 
Fee eT Oe EREBNG cxreveeen-nmancene 18% 
Middling . 14 
Good middling -------—--- —---- 14% 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton --—--— nominal 


Cottonseed meal—per ton------..... $26. to 27. 


Total sales, bales 199 


ee et 


RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers, best, per cwt.,------- tition §G.00 tO... 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 5.25 t 
common to fair, per cwt.,.--..--- 4.50 

Heifers, best, per cwt. 
medtum to good, per cwt., 
common to nod per cwt., ------ /. 

ws, best, per cwt., ------------ am 

” medium to good, per cwt., ------ 
common to fair, per cwt., --—---~ 

Oxen, per cwt., 

Bulls, per cwt., 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------—~--.- 
medium, per cwt.,------------.. 

Dairy cows, per head..------——-.--—- 

Hogs, best, per cwt., --------------—- 
good, per cwt..------------------ 
mag and peapam per cwt.,.----~-- 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,------- aan 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 
lambs, per cWt.,-—.---—-----——= 


(Report furnished b 








ed 


CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 


p. §. C. R. Sides, packed-—--.------ 
.§. Bellies, packed------....-..--- 
D. Ss. Rutts 

Butter, creamery-—---...--- einai 
Hams. 


choice. 


Lard, pure, tier 























Corn, mixed 
Oats, clipped, white 
mixed 


Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds------.... 1 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-—-—— 4 

1 











Corn bran, per 100 pounds--....--—. 
Mid » per 100 
Hulls, per 100 p 
Cotton 
Rebundled 


pounds -—..-.—— 
a 











New Ties : 
rte 
Patent 
Straight 





OUN cnnnceecnenccame .2= 8% 
ng wheat patent-——--—$5.75 to 6.25 
6.00to 6.25 
4.50 

4.76 











—————— 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


There has been no change in our 
marke since our last report. There 
is general dullness and not much life 
to be expected until the new crop 
commences to show up. The weath- 
er has been unchanged. It was some- 
what cooler, but we have had no rain 
except a few scattered thunder- 
storms which have relieved local con- 
ditions here and there to some ex- 
tent. 


COTTON PROMISING. 
Memphis, Tenn., July 24.—The 
Commercial Appeal to-day says: The 
cotton crop grew and developed in a 
normal way during the week in the 
tWo Carolinas, Georgia and all States 
West of the Mississippi River and in 
Tennessee. In Mississippi and Ala- 
bama there are complaints of exces- 
Slve rainfall, but the damage appears 
to have been slight and such as will 
be easily overcome with fair weather. 
The plant has grown rapidly, but 
8enerally taking on fruit also. Con- 
tinued excess of rainfall might cause 
excessive growth at the expense of 
fruitage so that dry weather east of 
the Mississippi River is desirable. 
General and copious rains have 
Caused a marked revival of the plant 
“ia and Oklahoma and the out- 
ee Is decidedly more promising. 
“<a rain for the present has 
in these States. 


A farmer who is rich maybe can 
afford not ¢ 
Farmer, but 
Tich can,” 


0 read The Progressive 
no farmer who is not 





DESTROY THE MOSQUITULS AND YOU DESTROY MALARIA. 


And to Destroy Mosquitoes, Prevent Water From Stagnating 
Near Your Home—Wrigglers Develop Into Mosquitoes and Carry 


the Germs of Malaria. 


‘ can enter the body only by the 
bite of an Anopheles mosquito, 
which latter must have previously 
sucked up the germ along with blood 
from some other person having mala- 
ria of several days’ duration. The 
mosquito is harmless unless it has 
previously bitten a malaria-infested 
individual. Once in a person’s blood, 
the germ, or Plasmodium, as it is 
called, can continue to reproduce and 
multiply indefinitely unless killed by 
medicine, making its victim sicker all 
the time and gradually or rapidly de- 
stroying the blood cells. 

The chief important fact about 
mosquitoes is this: without the exist- 
ence of standing water their breed- 
ing is impossible; furthermore, they 
require at least ten days in such wa- 
ter for development, so that ample 
time is always ours after rains and 
floods for the draining and filling of 
accidental pools. With practically no 
exceptions, all varieties of mosquito 
deposit their eggs in water, or the 
eges require immersion in water for 
their incubation. The larval and 
pupal forms also must live in water 
in order to develop to the adult or in- 
sect stage. It is this peculiarity of 
which we should take advantage, for 
by removing all pools and collections 
of standing water, which permit of 
removal, we prevent the incubation 
of eggs and the development of larve 
or wrigglers. 

Where houses and yards are wide- 
ly separated, it is usually true that 
each householder is responsible for 
the breeding of his own mosquitoes. 
All pools and collections of water 
should be immediately filled or drain- 
ed to dryness. Small collections 
which do not permit of this should be 
sprinkled with crude petroleum or 
kerosene, enough being put on to 
form a visible coating over the en- 
tire surface. This should be re- 
newed every two weeks and also af- 
ter every rain. The oil stops up the 
breathing tubes of the larve and suf- 
focates them. Ponds and streams 
should be stocked with fish. The 
best larve destroyers are top mis- 
nows, stickle-backs, carp, sunfish, 
gold fish and silver fish. The banks 
of ponds, lakes and brooks should be 
kept free from vegetation and lily 
pads, and stagnation should be pre- 
vented; the sides of ditches and 
drains should be kept vertical and 
free from weeds and trash. The 
drains and ditches should be kept 
clean and given sufficient fall to car- 
ry off all water. Kerosene should be 
run through covered drains and cul- 
verts at regular intervals. Among 
the breeding places liable to be over- 
looked about the house and yard are 
the following: 

Rain water puddles, disused 
springs and wells, rain water barrels 
cess pools, tin cans, old bottles, water 
pans for pets or chickens, horse 
troughs, roof gutters clogged with 
leaves or trash, knot holes in trees, 
crevices between branches. 

All such should be emptied of their 
water, given a treatment with kero- 
sene or carefully screened, no water 
being allowed to stand for a week, if 
possible. 

It is hardly necessary, after all 
that has been said, to urge the com- 
plete screening of all living and 
sleeping quarters. The difference in 
ventilation is negligible in spite of 
prejudice to the contrary, and the 
expense is smail. If metal screens 
can not be afforded, ordinary mos- 
quito netting is cheap, will last for 


[os GERM or parasite of malaria 





sometime and is easily renewed. 

In the house the use of netting 
over beds is advisable. It should be 
obligatory in the case of the sick. The 
burning of pyrethrum or so-called 
Asiatic insect powder, the use of va- 
rious volatile substances, such as to- 
bacco, camphor, kerosene, turpen- 
tine, and the oils of pennyroyal, cit- 
ronella, eucalyptus, etc., are valuable 
in keeping the insects away tempo- 
rarily. They may be destroyed in a 
closed room by the fumes of burning 
pyrenthrum or flowers of sulphur. 

None of the makeshifts last men- 
tioned should be considered of any 
importance when compared with the 
destruction of breeding places and 
the complete screening of homes.— 
From a bulletin of the South Caro- 
lina State Board of Health. 





How to Get the Most Out of the Corn 
Crop. 


The proportion of stover to ears is 
greater in the South than in the 
North. The longer the growing sea- 
son the larger the stalk. By some, it 
is stated that these stalks contain 
little feed value and that consequent- 
ly 50 per cent of the feeding value of 
the corn plant is not in the stover. 


The opposite is really true. The 
larger proportion of stalk gives a 
larger proportion of feeding value; 


but the stover must be properly 
saved to obtain the feeding value it 
possesses. The best way to save 
stover is by putting the corn in a 
silo and the next best way is to cut 
and shock it at the right time and 
then shred or cut it for feeding. 


There are often many days during 
the summer months, especially Au- 
gust and September, that the farm 
work does not require the farm 
hands’ attention, and often when it 
rains the days are spent in idleness, 
when each grown member of the fam- 
ily might easily have made two dol- 
lars by operating a ten-dollar home 
canner.——-Mrs. H. C. Walker. 

Show this paper to your neighbor, 
and tell him about our 25-cent offer. 








116 acre farm near town at bargain. To buy, 
sell, or exchange farms, write W. H. Parrish, 
Real Estate Agent, Coats, N. C 





300 breeders, standard bred S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn, B. P. Rock, S.C. Wyandotte. Write you: 
wants. Prices to suit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, J.B. McGowan, Prop. 
Williamston, N. C. 





One yea’ ling Shropshire ram, fine, large fel- 
low, f rst check for $12 gets him. One pen: fS. 
C.R I. Reds. 8 yearling nens and one cock (Red 
not beff) first ce eck for $10 gets them. Wood- 
side Farm, Bor mer, N. U. 





Pure-bred Yorksbire pigs—Pairs not ak'n $20; 
trios, $25. Choice pigs; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Also choice winter seed oats, and rye uixed 
with vetch. Price and sa‘ ples on application. 
Tom Hudson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 





A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world; fer- 
tile soil and fine c,imate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars ad 
body Semuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicomi- 
co Co., 3 


Two registeaed Berkshire male pigs for sale, 
Eight weeks old. Beauties. Sired by son of 
Masterpiece. Dam sir-d by champion at Tri 
State Fair; grand daughter of Lord Premier and 
Premier Longfellow. $15.00. W. E. Jenkins, 
E'\lendale, Tenn. 








Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked am- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also eng. 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 
Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
eheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 





For sale--At a g’ eat bargain, one second hand, 
fu'l circle, couble stroke, steel li: ed Hay Press 
This is one of the famous Tower Hay Presses; 
has only been used a short time, and for actual 
servi e is as good as new. The party who 
bouxh: this press made one cash payment and 
was unable to pay balance, so we are in position 
to offer you areal bargain. We will sell the 
press und:r an absolute guarantee that it is as 
good as new, snd that i: wiil do first class work. 





Address Crabtree Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


_We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department ana in 
this style type at the rte of 4 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 8 cents; four weeks, 10 cents; 
three months. 28 cents; six months, 50 cents; 
one year 80 cents. Each word, number, or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high. remember it 
would enst $700 for postage alone to s«nd 
your +d. by letter to each home to which we 
carr? it at this 'ow rate. 

Stamps accépted for amounts less than $1. 














Bloodhounds for sale.—W. N. in, 
woe Cavin, Mount 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs. Fel x 
Wilson, N. C. y pigs. Felton Bros 








Poland China pigs for sale. 


Stedman, N. C. ean 





Fine extracted honey Sample f 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala ee 





New Bur clover seed, $1.25 per bushel. Mur- 
phy Jenkins & Co, Tarboro N.C. 





Choice Buff Orpington pullets and cockerels, 
leach. Perry Yount, Hickory, N. C. 





Dairy and stock farm for sale. Thirty-five 
acres. ‘‘Y’’ care of Progressive Yarmer. 





Prize-winning R C. Wh'te Wyandottes, $2 50 
each Stafford Fooshe, Coronaca §S. C. asi 





At Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N “., inseason 
and out, plant breecing goes merrily on. 





Berkshire hogs and pigsfor sale. Regist 
stock Jas. N Smith, Taylorsville, N. ests ered 





Poland Chin: pigs from registered stock, f 
sale. Geo. L. Cooke, Franklington N. C. wi 





White Legh rns—Hens $1; spri kerel 
. E. F. Lachicotte, Waverly Mills, sé ae 





Choice White Leghorn Cockere's, 


hatcned, $1 25 each. Mere 


h 
A.W Cliae, Hickory. N C. 





For sale—Nicely marke4, pure-bred setter 
pups. Rosedale Stock Farm. Jeffersonton. Va. 





Farms for reot—A two horse farm in half mile 
ofhigh school. E. B.D ans. Rt. 2. Wilson, N. C. 





One pair Imper al white Pekin Du: ks for sale. 
+ a nam spring 1910. C. C. Thompson, Grahaus, 





O.1I C Pigs for sale—Pure bred. Wrue me 
year — H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C., Route 
, B x 104. 





Fine male Berkshire pigs, four months old, 
eligible to regisiration, $9.00. J. T. Gooding, 
Merr tt, N C 


Recleaned Bur clover seed $1.25 bushel, liberal 
discount on ten bushels and over. L. D. Britt, 
Tarnvro, N. C. 








For sale—1,000 bushels Bur clover seed in 5, 
10, 26, 50 and 100 bushel lots. T. Perry Jenkins, 
Tar or:.N.C 


Red Berkshire pigs and War Horse Game 
chickens tor sale, L C. Kirkman, Gre.nsboro, 
N C., Route 1 


Good board, attractive surroundings, ideal 
climate, Address “Greystone,” Box 334, Hen- 
aersonville, N C. 











Buy your flour aud feed direct from Hickory 
M lling Co, Hickory, N. C., Write for prices 
and information. 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice n 
40 pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furni- 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C. 


Shorthand by mail. Send fifty cents for one 
week’s work. Acdress, Stenographer’s Friend. 
Box 288, Washington, N. C. 








_ Registered Duroc Jersey gilts ready for breed- 
ing, and one young boar, $20.60 each. J. H. 
Patterson, Rt. 3, Ashland, Va. 





Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. Ycu make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works Rock Hill, S C. 





Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifters 
forthe South. Pure-bred registere’ stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis. Newport News, Va 





Pen headed by third prize cockerel great Ap- 
palachian Exposition Fifteen eggs. dollar. Sin- 
gle Comb Buffl eghorns. Woolley’s Farm, Route 
4, Charlotte, N. C. 


Until August first, bargain sale crushed oyster 
shells for poultry. 100 Ibs. 65c; 500, $2.25; 1,000 
$4. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Wanted—Sercond hand six or eight roll Sbred- 
der, Sta’e name of maker, size, condition Kind 
of Shredder-head and when bought. Tapior 
Plentation, Columbia, S C. 











Ten hens and cock, $10.00. Brown Leghorns, 
good stock. In.ubator, Buckeye, style A. 50- 
egg, good as new, for exchange orsale Write 
atonce. W M Taylor, Aitamahaw, N C 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 


For sale—One twenty borse boiler and engine, 
Saw and shingle mill ca,acity 8 0 0 feet of lum- 
ber and 20,000 shingles per day. For furtherin- 
formation, address S. W Hayes, Lenoir, N. C. 











For sale—Three hundred bushels litt'e red 
seed wheat, very best quality, also Crims n 
clovcr seed, and fine Berkshire boar pigs from 
prize winning stock. John 8oone, Macon, N. C. 





Rev. Thomas Semmes hasa fine hay 2nd stock 
farm near Richmond, Va., which he will rent for 
one year at $1.000,00 to a good farmer who has 
teams and machinery. See his ‘‘ad’” elsewhere 
in this paper. 
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a | f+. ee 4 7 
ine Kingham School | 
/ Orange County, near 
Mebanc, North Carolina 
Established 1793 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Iia.1- 
way, in the country. 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individaal attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
hfe, with Tennis and other 





7 healthful sports. roe | 
abhorred. Bible, Physica 
culture and fine nmanship. 


specialties. Full ('assical, Commercial, Scien- 
tife and Mas‘c Courses Small classes. Terms 
reasonabise. For tiluatrated catalogne, addreas 


PReei OM LEWIS GRAY. B.L.,Bex i2, Mesane,N.C, 
(me corm meen OO 


Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 


Literary, Music, Art, Business and Teaching 
Courses 











Bachelor of Arts degree, 4 years. 
Bachelor of Science degree, 3 years. 


Faculty secured from Vassar College, New York; 
Smith College, of Massachusetts; Holl'ns Insti- 
tute, of Virginia; Institute of Applied Music, 
New York; the Cincinnati Conservatory, Na- 
tional Academy and Students’ Art League, New 
York. Apply fr illustrated Catalogue. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 














The One Hundred and Ninth Session of this 
School Opens September 13, 1911 


Here Girls and Young Ladies can secure. at 
moderate cost, pleasant. homeltke sur- 
roundings, healthful conditions, thorougb 
intellectual training; liberal culture, under 
true Christian influences. All the require- 
ments for a well-equipped life. For fuller in- 
formation, address 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, Pres. 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 














$67.00 to $85 00 pays board, tuition and rent 
of room ia the Literary Department of 


Piedmont High School 


FOR SESSION OF NINE MONTHS. 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the State 4 
E. M. Koonce, Member of the Legislature of N. C. 
“Most heartily do I commend this school to al who 
have sons and daughters to educate.”’ ‘ 
C. E. Taylor, Ex-President of Wake Forest College 
“In my opinion there is no high school in this part of 
the country doing more thorough educational work. 
E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 


For illustrated catalogue write to 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Warrenton, N. C. 


Course of study required for granting of cer- 
tificate given highest credit 16 units—intheli t 
of accredited schools of the University. All 
boarders under the immediate supervision of 
the principal Experienced faculty. Total ex- 
penses for the year $225. For catalogue address 

John Graham, Principal 











EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 


School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information, ad- 
dress 


ROBT. BH. WRIGHT, 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 





President, 














Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race 
Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per month. 


Accommodations limited. If interested, write to- 
day for Free Tuition or catalogue. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 
Greensboro,:N. C. 





Buford Colicge, Nashville, Tennessee 
Limited, Seiect Home College for the Higher Culture 
of Women, Enro!} ment 100. Non-Secturian. |horoughly 
Christian Ideal tocation, 1h i t, splendid 
opportunities. Beautiful highlend campus of 25 acres. 
Sanitation practicaily perfect. No deaths, no elopyment, 
no divorce in the history of the Institution, for 25 years 
Athletics and physical culture hasized. C ti 
comprehensive curriculum. Courses leading to degrees 
University Bible Course. Standard Four Years’ College 








mission. Term opens Sept. 21,1911. Write for Yearbook M. 
Mr. E. G. Buford, Regent, Mrs. E.G. Buford, Pres. 





——— 
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THE POULTRY YARD 




















THE SOUTH THE IDEAL POULTRY 
COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Editors: 1 know of in- 
stances where the wife makes more 
with her hens than the husband does 
with his stock, and I think it would 
be a business proposition for some 
so-called farmers to rent their farm 
and go into partnership with their 
wives in poultry raising. The South 
is the most ideal place in all this 
country for successful poultry raising, 
as it has the natural advantages. 
Land and labor are cheap, building 
material is plentiful and at a reason- 
able price, and, besides, it does not 
take expensive buildings as it does 
in colder climates. The winters are 
inild and short, and the fowls can en- 
joy the free range on the farm most 
all the year, and they can select and 
mix their ration to suit their needs. 
With a free access to gravel and grit, 
and a fresh stream of water rarely or 
ever frozen, poultry can be raised 
cheaper than in the North. Taking 
all the advantages into consideration 
and the present high price of poultry 
products, | can’t see why there is not 
more poultry raised on Southern 
farms. 

There is no part of the farm that 
will pay like a nice flock of standard- 
bred fowls. I say standard-bred be- 
cause any man who wants to make 
poultry profitable will not lose time 
with doubtful stock. I do not know 
of any other legitimate business of- 
fering such inducements for a small 
investment as poultry raising. 

1 do not mean that any novice can 
go around and pick up a flock of 
mongrels and reap a golden harvest 
in a few months; but a man with lim- 
ited means, properly invested and at- 
tended to, can build up a nice little 
business that would sound interesting 


to Mr. Big Farmer with his broad 
acres. I have heard the question 


asked if the business will not be over- 
done. There is no danger. For years 
poultry raisers have been trying to 
supply the demand which gets great- 
er every year. Our cities are becom- 
ing crowded with consumers who are 
demanding the fresh farm product 
that can not be adulterated, and are 
willing to pay a high price. There 
were never better opportunities than 
right now to make money with poul- 
try. Cc. L. SHENK. 





KEEP THE HEN-HOUSE CLEAN 
AND SAVE THE MANURE. 

Messrs. Editors: To be successful 
with her chickens, the farmer woman 
must be careful to keep the _ hen- 
house clean. At this season if the 
premises are not kept clean by fre- 
quent scrapings and sweepings, there 
is the greatest probability that we 
will have sickness and death among 


our flock. It is a certainty that we 
will soon have everything—chickens 
old and young, nests, coops, house, 


all—covered with mites. And few 
things are worse for the fowls than 
this. 

But in our effort to keep the hen 
house clean, let’s not waste the drop. 
pings. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that hen-house manure is just 
about the best thing we can use in the 
garden. It should all be saved in bar 
rels and kept dry until wanted in the 
garden. I scatter it broadcast and 
have it worked under at once. It is 
well mixed with the soil by the time 
the rows are made up. I see some 
open the rows with a furrow and put 
in the manure, then make up row and 
plant seed on it; but I Gon’t like it 
for the reason there is too much in 
one place, and it burns the young 
plants. I have had a whole row kill- 
ed out planted that way, in a few 
days of dry, windy weather. 

If we farm people would only save 
all of our barnyard scrapings, we 









could have a great deal of good fer- 
tilizer at no expense except the labor 
it takes to spread it. We should all 
do so, and not forget that which ac- 
cumulates from the poultry. It is 
not only a protection to the poultry, 
but it more than pays for the labor 
as an enrichment of the soil. 
MRS. H. M. PRINCE. 





CANNING FOR THE HOME TABLE. 


(Continued from page 7.) 

Fruit for canning should be care- 
fully selected, discarding all worth- 
less, knotty, and partly ripened speci- 
mens. It should be properly pre- 
pared, washed if necessary, then 
packed in the jar raw and cold. 
Peaches should be carefully pared 
without scalding, cut in halves, and 
placed in the jar with the cut side 
down. By packing this way many 
more can be gotten into the jar and 
much better results will be obtained. 

Next fill in the sugar that you de- 
sire to use in canning. This will vary 
in amount with the taste of the indi- 
vidual, but put in enough that the 
fruit will not have to be re-sweetened 
when taken from the can, because it 
is much more wholesome when ¢an- 
ned with the fruit than when put on 
after. 

Next, till in enough cold water to 
fill the jar snugly. Be sure the jar 
is filled from the bottom to the top, 
as sometimes bubbles of air remain 
which cause trouble later. Put the 
rubbers on the jars, screw the lid on 
just far enough to hold it, but so that 
it will allow the air to escape as the 
fruit begins to heat. Next set the 
jars in the boiler on a false bottom. 
When the_ boiler is full, pour in 
enough water to fill up within about 
two inches of the top of the jar. Set 
on the stove over a quick fire. When 
the water gets hot enough to begin to 
wilt the fruit, screw the top on tight. 
Continue to heat until the water 
comes to a good hard boil, and boil 
for ten minutes; then remove. Should 
it be desirable to re-fill the boiler the 
same day, it is usually advisable to 
remove part of the water and cool it 
down enough that it will not burst 
the cold jar of fruit when placed in 
it; but it is not necessary to re-fill 
with cold water. The ordinary Con- 
cord grape when canned in this way, 
the berries being placed in whole, 
makes one of the most delicious fruits 
which we have, although canned by 
the ordinary methods of cooking in 
an open vessel it is a very inferior 
fruit. 

Green beans are very easily canned 
by the same method if one is sure to 
pack can thoroughly full. Instead of 
putting in sugar, salt them to taste— 
about a teaspoonful to the quart. 
Green beans, however, must be boiled 
for two or three hours. Corn and 
peas can be successfully canned the 
same way, provided that they are 
boiled hard for two hours the first 
day, put back in the boiler and boiled 
hard for two hours the next day, and 
again the third day. 

Okra can usually be canned in ex- 
actly the same way as beans; this is 
especially true of okra and tomatoes 
when canned together. If the okra 
is canned alone, it will sometimes 
spoil unless treated as recommended 
for corn and peas. 

Lest some fail to understand the 
reason for this cooking each day for 
three days, or lest they imagine that 
it will make no difference, even 
though they wait two or three days 
between cookings, I explain that the 
bacteria that cause these vegetables 
to decay are killed by boiling; but 
the spores (seed) which produce 
these bacteria are not killed by boil- 
ing, but require a very much higher 
degree of heat. The cooking the first 
but by the 


day kills the bacteria; 


- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER; 


second day, very many of the spores 
will have germinated and produced 
bacteria; and if not killed, these bac- 
teria will produce new spores before 
the third day. The cooking on the 
second day kills this new crop of bac. 
teria. By the third day all the Te- 
maining spores will have germinateg, 
and the third cooking effectively killy 
them. 

Just a word about the canning of 
fruit juices. Many fruit juices, anq 
especially grape juice, are of great 
value, not only for use in case of 
sickness, but as a regular article of 
diet; and would be much more wide. 
ly used if it was better understood 
how to can them without having 
sediment. The secret of this lies in 
twice heating. The fruit should be 
thoroughly boiled, and the juice al 
drained off and set aside and allowed 
to cool. By the next day it will be 
found that quite a considerable 
amount of sediment has been deposit- 
ed. Strain the juice through a cloth, 
and heat again, this time getting it 
hot enough to begin to simmer nice- 
ly, and not quite hot enough to boil, 
and can at once. Treated in this 
way, no sediment will form. If it is 
brought to the actual boiling point, a 
second sediment is sure to form, 

FLOYD BRALLIAR. 





MR. WATT’S WATER-SUPPLY SYS. 
TEM. 


Messrs. Editors: Since my recent 
letter about my system of home wa- 
ter-works was published I have been 
besieged with letters of inquiry for 
further information. I desire to an- 
swer any further inquiries through 
the medium of your excellent paper 

There is no one building a system 


like my own that [ know of. The es- 
sential features were invented by 
some One in Greenville, S. C. It was 


improved upon and installed for me 
by Mr. J. D. Grandy, Charlotie, N. C. 
1 don’t think there was another one 
ever installed. 

I don’t know that there is any pat- 
ent on it. 
it in. It is very simple. All the 
parts could be had here except the 
boiler that contains the compressed 
air. Since my system has been in- 
stalled two of my neighbors, Messrs 
John McDowell and H. W. Davis, 
have installed the Perry pump com- 
pressed-air system that embodies all 
the good features of my own, togeth- 
er with some that are superior. Sold 
by Fairbanks Morse Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Anyone interested in a water system 
couldn’t make a mistake in buying 
this system. J.B WATT: 

Charlotte, N. C. 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Wilson, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 











Girls’Board- | College and Prepara- | Boys’ New 
ing Schoool. tory School Dormitory 
Limited to Music, Art, Expression’ with all Mod: 
50. Every pon snny PR tain md ern Conveni: 
home care, | FOr¥ [ow: $150.00. Send | ences, 


for catalogue. 


—— 








Established 1884. A Leading 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. 


Wide Patronage. Excellent = 
Buildings. nealthful 2 
Location Ful 

tt 

Be?” Catalogue, 

with Views and full 
particulars sent Free 
Write to-day. Address the President 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Wiitsett,W. 
Now is your chance to buy , 

Pure Bred Siock at Reasonable Prices 

1500 White Wyandotte pullets, two to five months old, 

500 S. C. White Leghorn pullets, two to five months old, 

price 50c to $1.2, each according to age. Cockerels five 

months old $1.50 each. Eggs for hatching 75c per setting 

















of 15. 
Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs eight weeks old $7 to MH 
each. Let me book your order now for six weeks ol 
pigs to be delivered in August. Prices $6 to $3 each. 


IGLOE FARM, R E. Craddock, Mgr., Lynchburg. Ve 
deernet ut 


EGGS AND CHICKS 22! 2.7; Pace 
8. C. 





S.C. Rhode I. Reds, 
Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs a8 
per 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 


months old $3, $5, $7, 10, a dozen, ss to age 
sex and quality’ 1. BOER Nasbville, Tent. 





EGGS $1.5¢ Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and horns, White Wya2- 
dottes, B. Bfocks, Houdans, 1 Biack Min orode 
mas a Games, an » & 
[sland Rede Large Pekin Duck Egus, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. s 
NEVIN POULTRY WARD 








Charilott 





UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., NG 


R. F. D. 7, Box 48, 


If not, any one could put. 
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MARKETING FRUIT, 


How to Get the Best Prices for the 


Fruit You Have to Sell. 
Messrs. [ditors: The profit to be 
derived from growing fruit depends 


largely On the marketing. One might 
grow ever such a good crop and if 
the amount over and above home use 
ig not profitably disposed of, the crop 
might be classed as unprofitable. 

There is a great deal in the form 
of package used as to how the fruit 
will sell. If one sends fruit in odd- 
sized or differently shaped packages 
to what are generally offered in the 
market, it usually means lower 
prices. Therefore, use the standard 
size of box or basket, and before 
shipping ascertain what is the stand- 
ard package in that market. 

The labeling of packages has a 
greater meaning than a good many 
think until they try it. Neat printed 
labels can be had very cheaply and 
they add a good deal to the attrac- 
tiveness of the box or package, and 
attraction is worth something when 
one puts an article on the market. 
If one is selling a good grade of 
fruit—and no other should be offered 
under the labels—it will not be long 
until the consumers will learn to 
look for and demand fruit under that 
label. When the demand for your 
fruit is created, the selling at the 
highest prices is assured. 

Care should be exercised in the 
gathering of the fruit. The very best 
of fruit can be improperly handled 
at gathering and thereby rendered 
almost worthless. Do not use chil- 
dren in gathering If you can get oth- 
er help, for they can not be depend- 
ed upon, as a rule, to gather first- 
class fruit. Do not permit your gath- 
erers to throw sticks into the trees 
and shake the branches to get the 
fruit that is out of reach. Instead use 
ladders and pickers. The latter are 
made by attaching a wire hook to 
the end of a bamboo pole, and just 
below the hook have a pocket or a 
small net for the fruit to fall into 
when pulled off by the hook. By 
this picker one is enabled to reach 
the topmost specimens which are, as 


NITRAGIN 


U. S. Patent 570813 


Fora natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 

fa, Clover, etc. Creates excellent crop: 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in 
formation and testimovials. 


German American Nitragin Co. 


General Agency: 
Carl Teerling. Savannah. Ga 











“UNCLE SAM’ says (Bullen No. 77 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95: PURE LIME 


and the most economical ito use 








WE 

Let US pedis 4 to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO , Waverly Mills, S. C. 
ee, 


The Farm 


ls the Basis of All industry, 


LIME 


ane beats of all good farming. Write for bu) 
= haga best authority in the United State» 
me on the Farm, and get price on the 
burest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, ete 
Postal will give you reasons. 
POWnaTan TIMP ro 
ee 
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Sell Fruit Trees 
: mer work for farmers, teachers and col 
tt students Big profits. Terms liberal. Noe 
Dent 9a 2,20. | Write to-day Smith Bros 


* 





eee 

Crims For impr ving 

4n4 sprin, on Clover the soil, winter 
oe &rezing or hay crops Choice new 

tence, piece bushel. Cash with order. Ref- 

Littleton, no Bank. Address J. E. RUE, 











a rule, 
tree. 

One should have a packing table 
covered with burlap, padded beneath, 
so as to be able to sort over the 
fruit, and have a dumping place 
Where there is no danger of bruising 
the same. It is necessary to sort 
over the fruit in order to exclude all 
scarred or faulty specimens, as well 
as those that are too ripe. Exercise 
special care to not include any over- 
ripe specimens, for a single peach 
that is too ripe or bruised will decay 
and may injure a whole box while in 
transit. This is true of other fruits 
as well as of peaches. 

While it is necessary not to ship 
over-ripe fruit, one should be as 
careful to exclude that which is not 
properly matured. If fruit is to com- 
mand the highest price, it should 
have full size, high color, and be 
ripe, juicy and crisp. Fruits will 
either lack or lose flavor by being 
gathered before or after the correct 
time. Peaches, as a rule, are not 
allowed to hang long enough. They 
should be well matured and well 
colored, but firm, if to be shipped 
any distance. Wait until the green 
color has developed into a creamy 
white. 

Summer apples should be watch- 
ed with care, for when they attain 
their ripeness ‘they deteriorate in 
quality very rapidly. The proper 
time to pick them is after the pre- 
mature fruit has fallen, and the full 
size has been reached,and the creamy 
color has taken the place of the 
green ground color. The _ fruit 
should part easily at the stem from 
the branch, leaving the stem always 
on the tree. It is usually best to 
make two or more gatherings, tak- 
ing oniy the largest and best devel- 
oped at first, leaving the remainder, 
giving it a chance to grow and ripen 


among the choicest on the 


quicker, as well as to improve in 
quality. 
All fruits sent to market, if the 


market is very far away, should be 
shipped in refrigerator cars, and the 
fruit should be packed in cool build- 
ings or in a shed where there is good 
shade and shipped as quickly as pos- 
sible after it is picked, for fruit 
ripens more rapidly off than on the 
trees. A. M. LATHAM. 


BUILD COTTON WAREHOUSES. 


Messrs. Editors [ read your article 
in last week’s issue about ‘‘How to 
Get a Fair Price for Cotton This 
Year,” with much interest. You 
state that a man can borrow money 
on his cotton rather than sell at a 
low price. But a local bank would 
generally would not consider this 
loan on safe collateral while same is 
probably out in the weather or stor- 
ed under shed or wood barn, and 
then the farmer would be at a dis- 
advantage as to the weights and 
grades of the same. 

I would suggest that enough farm- 
ers get together in each section, sub- 
scribe capital enough to build fire- 
proof warehouses and establish a sys- 
tem of weights and grades to be is- 
sued by a bonded weigher. These 
certificates, then, would show in- 
trinsic value stored in _ fire-proof 
warehouse, covered by insurance, for 
all of which the owner would pay a 
small commission or per cent. Thus 
the farmer could use his cotton and 
keep it if he chose. 

W. J. GRANTHAM. 

Raleigh, N. C. 








Life can never be anything but 
joyless which is without the consola- 
tions and companionship of friends. 
—Cicero. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 

























than wheat. 


Potash. 






Wheat and Clover 


Many farmers stick to wheat raising 
mainly because clover follows it in the rotation. 
But why not get the best possible out of both crops? 
No crop returns better profit for the right fertilizer 


What is the right fertilizer? 
on what fertilizer you have used on it. 
used phosphate the sooner it will pay you to balance it with 


OTASH 


Insist on your wheat fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of 
Potash Pays on both wheat and clover. 


If your dealer does not carry Potash, write us for prices, 
naming quantity needed, and ask for our free books, 
“*Fall Fertilizers” and ‘‘Home Mixing.”” They will show you 
how to save money and increase profits. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Baltimore: 
Chicago: Monadnock Block 
New Orleans: Whitney Central 


(17) 657 





That depends on the soil and 
The longer you have 


Continental Bldg. 


Bank Bldg. 













URDY TOOLS 
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Here is a Keen 
Kutter Fork— 
a sturdy bit of 
springy timber, 
tipped with three 
properly curved tines 
fg of finest steel, tempered 
| like a watch 









spring. 
M =6©6©When this fork is sunk 
settled bunch of long hay, a 
strength is needed at the end of the handle. 


\ KEEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


—toes, forks, rakes, scythes, axes, spading forks, 
corn knives, shovels, spades, ditch 

hooks, potato hooks and bush hooks—are all re- 

markable for their working capacity. A brawny 

man and a Keen Kutter Tool is a combination 

hard to beat when it comes to actual results 
in work accomplished. 


"The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. ”’ 
Trademark Registered 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE C0., Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 


a 


« 
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a well 
man’s 


into 


tools, manure 


—E. C. SIMMONS 











How Good Roads Pay. 


In Rockingham County, between 
Reidsville and Wentworth, lives a 
man who owns. several hundred 


acres of land which before the ma- 
cadam road was built he could not 
sell at $10 per acre. The other day 
he refused an offer of $40 per acre. 
That’s the way good roads increase 
the value of property everywhere, 
and that’s the way good roads will 
increase the value of property here. 
There is no question but that a bond 
issue of $100,000 for a road through 
Stokes County would so enhance the 
property values that in two or three 
years the increased taxes would take 
away all the terrors of the bonds.— 
Danbury (N. C.) Reporter. 

By planting pecan trees among 
orchard trees of shorter lived fruits. 
it is entirely practical to carry on 
extremely profitable operations on 
land between the trees, and at the 
same time be growing a pecan grove 
that will be worth, by the time it 
needs all the space, fully $2,000 per 
acre.—Texas Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin No. 2. 





Every man who owns farm land— 
your doctor, merchant or lawyer— 
should read The Progressive Farmer. 
Tell them of our 25-cent offer. 











1 LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE | 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 
Write for stencil and market report to-day 





F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Washington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 














Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, 
or 12%c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


New Crop N.C. Seed Rye 


Appler and Bancroft Oats, Leaps Prolific seed 
wheat. Crimson Clover and other fall seed now 
ready for shipment. Write for prices. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


Hickory, N. C. 








It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than it does to take it. 





Do You Know What 
The Perfect Balanced 
Silo Ration Is? 


XPERTS have proven that corn, combined 
with milo maize, sorghum, kaffir corn and 
field peas make the ideal silo ration. That’s 

all the more reason why you should be careful of 
the silage cutter and silo filler you use. Writefor 
our 112-page Free Book. It tells about the com- 
plete line of famous “OHIO” machines—a size 
and style for you. Proves greatest capacity—day 
after day on one half inch cut. “OHIOS” can’t 
blow up or explode, because they run on slow 


speed. 
OHIO Sitkce’ CUTTERS 


are used by nearly every College and Ex- §& 
periment Station in America and foreign 
countries. Book tells all facts—the things 
you want to know. Write for it. am 


SILVER MFG. CO. aes 
SALEM, OHIO 








Easiest to ride in, hardest to wear out. 
Every ‘‘White Star’’ axle set true by hand, 
boxes ground in oil. Unequaled for speed 
and lightness of draft. 

They are Stylish, Staunch and Steady. 
Graceful in design, elegant in finish. 
Possessallthe pointsof superiority that makes 
it a better vehicle than the rest. 

Ask your dealer, or write 
ATLANTA BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 





Agents Wanted 


my *x s8ch town to ride an exhibt* sample so 


© Weate foe specta 


== i Fer ; 
Not: Mode” PID to F2 
7, Woeahz paster- Brakes aoc 
i 1909 & 1910 Models 

Wel 


Puncture Peoo! ttr 


$7 10 $12 
Hand Wheels 


an All makes end models, 


tH 


all of best makes 
Oo 


ih Ng yg epg 
iostt, vi e freight, and allow 
10 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps 
sundries, leks and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 
es ox offer. WW 


catalo rite now. * 
ME. YCLECO. Dept.N-298 CHICAGO 





eX | 2 
Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL. 


Farm Drain Tile 


6 


al) 











(Made of Cement) 


Every Tile a good one, therefore the cheapest 
Write for prices and copy cf Litera‘ure (Tile 
Talks) which explaics in detail the aivantages 
of Land Draining. 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 


Thomasville, N. C. 
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Conrtesy Central of Georgia Reilwa 


The limits of the Cotton Belt east of the Mississippi River are put pretty far north in this map; but q 
lines showing the steady progress of the boll weevil are all right. 




















PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 




















ORIMSON CLOVER WITH COW- 


PEAS. 


These Crops May Be Sown Together 
After August 15; But Earlier Seed- 
ing Will Likely Result in the 
Clover’s Being Killed Out. 


Messrs. Editors: I have experi- 
mented considerably with crimson 
clover and cowpeas sown together, 
and find it fairly successful when 
done at the right time, and in the 
proper manner. I find it not best to 
sow over % to % bushel of peas 
when sown with clover. I have sown 
them at the rate of one bushel per 
acre and sown clover seed with them 
and always found the peas to smother 
out the clover. This is not the case 
where % bushel is sown. I also made 
a mistake when I first began sowing 
clover and peas together. One must 
not sow with the expectation of 
holding a stand until after August 
15. It may do in some sections to 
sow sooner but it will not here. Of 
course, this late sowing will not give 
a large yrowth of peas but will give 
plenty of vines to shade the young 
clover from the hot sun, and also 
enough vines to drop down and form 
a fine winter mulch for the clover. 

These are the main things we are 
after anyway. I am more able to 
catch and hold a stand of crimson 
clover when sown like the above than 
when sown alone. For the last two 
or three years we have sown crimson 
clover and rye together and like the 
method better than any we have ever 
tried. We do this sowing from Sep- 
tember 1 to September 15, sowing % 
bushel of rye and 10 to 12 pounds of 
crimson clover seed together. The 
rye does not make such a rapid 
growth as do peas, so there is very 
little danger of the clover being 
smothered out. This is also more in 
season for crimson clover sowing, 
therefore we have a great advantage 
in that line. 

While on this subject I want to tell 
how we managed a piece of land so 
in 3 years time it made an increase 
of 18 bushels of corn per acre. No 


fertilizer or manure was used at all. 
Five years ago last September this 
field of 3 acres was put in crimson 
clover which made a reasonably good 
growth. In May following we turned 
this growth and sowed 1% bushel of 
cowpeas per acre; cut this growth for 
hay and turned land well with disk 
plow in August, with the intention 
of putting the land in rye and crim- 
son clover in latter part of September. 
To our surprise, ina few weeks after 
we turned the land we had a per- 
fect stand of crimson clover. We 
sowed peas again the latter part of 
the follownig May, turning an extra 
heavy -growth of clover. We again 
cut an immense amount of fine pea 
hay and turned the land in Septem- 
ber. Again we secured a fine stand, 
retained same and got an ideal field 
of crimson clover without re-sowing. 
In 1909 this land went to corn and 
made an average of 18 bushels per 
acre more than it made the year be- 
fore we first sowed the crimson 
clover. W. C. CROOK. 
Huron, Tenn. 





BETTER SOILS WILL 
NECESSARY. 

The soil conditions necessary to 
success in growing cotton in spite of 
the attacks of the weevils are very 
largely within the control of the 
farmer. Moreover, the soil condi- 
tions most favorable for growing cot- 
ton in the absence of the weevils are 
probably also best for cotton grow- 
ing after the weevils appear. 

Perhaps the most important soil 
requirements for cotton growing are 
that it be rich, warm, and well 
drained. The lighter soils are warm- 
er and better drained, but the heavy 
or stiff soils are usually more fertile; 
yet cotton is now made on practically 
all soils in the Cotton Belt and will 
no doubt continue to be after the 
weevils cover the whole cotton-pro- 
ducing area. 

The average cotton grower makes 
about 200 Ibs. of lint cotton per 
acre. Many make from a half to 
twice as much more, therefore, it 


SOON BE 





MAKE. 


proper curing as well as the proper forming. 


YGUR | GWN ( ORAIN [TICE G 


3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 inch tile made at a ridiculously low cost on our Farmers’ Cement Tile Machine. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., + 


Large capacity, hand or power, no tamping or the use of pallets. Our process tales care of the 
‘The tile are troweled thoroughly, giving great strength. Machine and product recommended and used by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, and by farmers all over the continent. We ship this machine to you on 10 days free trial. 


Send for Free 36 Page Catalog, telling how te tile your farm at low cost. How to take levels and get grades, lay tile, etc. 


Box 110 St. Johns, Mich. 











follows that many must also mal 
less than 200 pounds of lint 9 
acre. This is a low average andy 
counts for a large part of the digg 
ters which accompany the invaslg 
of the weevils. The man whom 

only 200 pounds of lint per acreg 
not afford to give up much tof 
weevils. His crop is close tof 
minimum that will give him anythi 
for his labor, and when the weer 
take their toll, loss and_ sufferif 
follow. There is no one factor thi 
is largely under the control of ff 
farmer that so largely determines# 
size of the crop as soil fertility. # 
other factors of crop production ¢ 
bined do not extend so large an 

fluence in determining the yield) 
does soil fertility, and yet, it is i 
a difficult problem for the man Wi 
has average land that now produd 
200 pounds of lint per acre, to soil 
prove it that it will double the yig 
with the same fertilizers and cul 
vation. g 


The lessons to be learned ff 


IMPURITIES” 


IRON. 


cause rust. That is the com 
clusion of modern scientists. | 

Our American Ingot Irom 
Roofing is 99.94 per cent pure 
The most resistent to rust Of 
any iron—it’s heavily galvanized 
and lasts a lifetime. Easily ap 
plied by any one. Send for book 
let A with prices. 




















THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL C04, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
B 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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facts are simply that (1) soil 
vement is the most important 
tion which can be made for 
pming of the boll weevils; (2) 
mo man who now makes less 
3 ‘half bale of cotton per acre— 
“he majority of cotton growers 
dn this class—can make cotton 
ply after the appearance of the 
ril If he makes less than a 
pale to the acre; he has no sur- 
sabove cost of production which 
spare to the weevils; and (3) 
t after the invasion of the wee- 
is simply courting disaster to 
# cotton on land that before the 
zg of the weevils did not make 
bale or more per acre. 





“Yes,” said Uncle Cornpatch, “it’s 
mighty nice restin’ these hot days, 
Wit I do like to see that gasoline 
‘engine work.” 


TENANT’S EFFICIENCY 
DOUBLED 


y 





Will Pay to Make a Present of 
| Quarter Subscription to 
very Tenant You Have. 

Apex, N C., July 20, 1911. 
u ask how to increase the use- 
of The Progressive Farmer. 
suggestion is that you strive to 
tit in the hands of every te 1ant 
mmer inthe South. I havea ten- 
int whose efficiency bas increased 
Oper cent by reading your paper. 
4 A. A. Sorrell. 


‘EXCURSION 


WILMINGTON 


"daly 31st and August ist and 2nd 





- Atlantic Coast Line 


Aceouat Reunion ofthe North Carolina Di- 
sion of United Confederate Veteravs on Au- 
find and 3rd, the Atlantic Coast Line will 
jon t:ckets to Wilmington from sta- 

North Carolina at an exceedingly 


iets will be on sa'e July 3ist avd August ist 
id@adiimited to return to reach original start- 
it by or before midnfght of August 6th. 
ates will be open to the public. 

excursion presents an exceptional 
Mtanity fora few days outing at Wilming- 
, Wrightsville Beach, Carolina Beach and 
out as well as a most enjoyable participa- 
inthe elaborate program arranged for the 

u ite Veterans. 
for further particulars and tickets call on 
{ its, or address, T. C. Wh'te. G.P.A. or 
wed. . P.T.M., Wilmington, N C. 


lorfolk Southern Railroad—Route 
of the “Night Express.” 


via Raleigh (Union Station) and Nof*olk 
Railroad, to and from all points ta Eas- 


na. wi ow 
hedule in effect January 29. 
following schedule figures published 
tion ONLY and are not eee 
—TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH 


Mbp. m. Daily—“Night Express,” Pullman 
: Car fer Norfolk. 
a.m. Daily—for Wilson, Washington and 
Parlor Car between New 
3 = peti. except Sunday for New Bern via 
y. 
WD. m. Daily—Except Sunday, for Washington. 
—TRAINS ARRIVE RALEIGH— 
na &.m. Dail a. m. Daily except Sunday 
and 8:00 4 m. Daily. 
nar TRAINS LEAVE GOLDSBORO— 
a m. Daily—“Night Express’”—Pullman 
Car for Norfolk, via New Bern. 
4 lor Gan For Beaufort and Norfolk. Par- 


ween New Bern and Norfolk. 


i Daily, for New Bern, Oriental and Beau- 


For further information and reservation of 
P in Sleeping Car Space, apply to D. V. Conn, 
' ge ‘ 


N. CG. 
W. W. Croxton, 
General Supt. General Pass. Agt,. 
: Norfolk, Va. 


IF YOU ARE GOING NORTH 
Travel Via 
THE CHESAPEAKE LINE. 


_ DAILY SERVICE, INCLUDING SUNDAY. 
mer Hew steamers just placed in service, the 
wit) me orfolic” and ‘City of Baltimore,”’ are 
ope . _ and up-to-date steamers be- 
” olk and Baltimore. Equipped with 
telephone in each room; delicious 


io board: everything for comfort and 


Ly. Norfolk (JacksonSt. 6:15 p. 
Old Point Comfort Bisse 7:1 . =. 
Tr. Baltimore-_____._________. 7:00 a. m. 

ung at Balti 

and West for all..points North, 
P &xcursion tickets on sale to Maryland 
Atlantic City and other New Jersey re- 
Niagara Fails. 


r 
sal 
=. 








nm and 





y—11:20 





Reservati 
ion cheerfully furnished by _ 


| W.H. PARNELL, T. P. A. Norfolk, Va. 





THE BEST LEGUME FOR SOILING. 

Messrs. Editors: My favorite le- 
gume is the soy bean. They are eas- 
ily planted, cultivated and harvested, 
and the yield is abundant. Other 
things being equal, they will easily 
produce 50 per cent more forage to 
the acre than corn. 

The soy bean is the best legume 
for soiling purposes, as it grows 
erect. I grow them near my hog 
pasture. Cut and throw them over 
to the hogs. I grow them near the 
barn for the other live stock. 

They are an excellent plant for 
making hay, as they make more than 
the cowpeas. The quality of the hay 
is good. There are a few coarse 
stems in the hay, but this objection 
can be largely overcome by thick 
planting and early cutting. The soy 
bean for the last few years has serv- 
ed me so well that I do not wish 
to point out any faults. I believe the 
bean hay is preferable to the cowpea 
hay for the driving horse. 

Then when the beans have matur- 
ed, cut them and cure for winter 
feeding of the hogs. The hogs eat 
all the grain and much of the stems 
o? this hay. 

In this section I have not expe- 
rienced or heard of no lack of supply 
of the proper bacteria in the soil for 
the soy bean. 

In conclusion, let me say write for 
bulletin No. 372 on soy beans, to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Oo. B. HAWKINS. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





WONDERFUL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


A preliminary report just issued 
by the Census Bureau ought to 
make all Floridians feel good, for it 
certainly shows a wonderful devel- 
opment in that State in the last de- 
cade. From 1900 to 1910 the total 
farm acreage increased 20 per cent, 
the improved acreage, 19 per cent, 
This is not remarkable but the fol- 
lowing figures are: Increase in value 
of land 203 per cent; in value of 
buildings, 144 per cent; in value of 
implements and machinery, 126 per 
cent; in average value per acre of 
land and buildings, 141 per cent 
(from $9.35 to $22.49); in average 
value per acre of land alone, 153 
per cent (from $7.06 to $17.83); in 
expenditures for labor, 262 per cent; 
in expenditures for fertilizers, 378 
per cent. The average size of farms 
has decreased from 107 to 105 acres. 
The number of white farmers has 
increased from 27,288 to 35,125; the 
number of negro farmers from 13,- 
526 to 14,759. The white farmers, 
it will be seen, are increasing far 
more rapidly. . 

The number of farmers owning 
their own lands has increased nearly 
22 per cent; the number of tenant 
farmers 23 per cent. The greatest 
per cent of increase in the number 
of new farms is to be found in the 
very small farms, those under 20 
acres. ; 

Taking it altogether, there can be 
no question as to the great progress 
Florida is making in these recent 
years. 


FLORIDA’S 





LOOK OUT FOR THE OOTTON 
WORM. 


Dr. R. W. Harned, of the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station says that 
the cotton worm is likely to do 
more than usual damage this year. 
The cotton worm is also known as 
the ‘“‘cotton army-worm,” ‘“cotton- 
leaf worm”’ and “cotton caterpillar,” 
and is well known. The best way to 
kill them is with Paris green or ar- 
senate of lead. Put the poison in a 
sack, tie the sack to the end of a 
pole and sprinkle the poison over 
plants on which’ the” worms are 
found. Where only a few worms are 
found, hand-picking may be resorted 
to. Dr. Harned advises that cotton 





growers make sure that they can 
get the poisons mentioned if they 
need them, and that they keep a 
lookout and be ready for the worms 
if they appear. 





“But,for the deep plowing done in 
the spring,’ says one of our local 
exchanges, “we should have no 
crop.” A similar remark was made 
by another man in our hearing yes- 
terday: “If the farmers had not 
learned to break land better and cul- 
tivate better, the drouth would have 
done twice as much damage as it has 
done,”’ 


(19) 


Mr. J. M. Beatty says that if you 
have any surplus cowpeas on hand 
after the first of August, you should 
plant them in the skips in your cot- 
ton fields, selecting the poorest 
spots. A very good idea. 


659 


A good law is that of Texas which 
authorizes any county to appropriate 
not over $1,000 for farm experiment 
and demonstration work. 





I like your paper very much and 
especially the clean advertising and 
no patent medicines or other rubbish. 
—Dr. T. M. Cherry, Norton, Va. 





The Williams 


Is the Best Corn 
and Feed Mill Made 





POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 





7-The bed st 





1-All parts of best material; guaranteed for long wear. 
2-Frame of selected heart pine 

3-Extreme simpl city and easy to operate. 

4-Pe bt le Stone vrit or French buhrs as ordered. 
5-Fans that clean c rn before it reaches the bubrs. 
6-Opens easily for sharpening 


ally adjusted, insuriag perfect al gnment «f buhr. 
) 8-So constructed that the buhrs cannot run together when grain 
runs out and millis empty. This great feature is fully patented. 


In fact, The Williams isthe one perfect corn and feed mill. 
want the best fine, round sweet 
send you our complete illustrated catalogue and quote prices ? 


THE WILLIAMS MILL MANUFACTORING CO., Ronda, N C. 


one is cemented ina cast iron hull, automatic- 


If you 


meal geta Williams Mill. May we 


Sold on a Money-back Guarantee 











ROAD DRAGS 


Why Don’t You 
Use One?—— 





AVEN’T the time to buildi.? You can build a wagon, 


but you don’t. 


ou don’t. 


two-h 
1b 


$40 00 to $300.00. Ours is all steel. can be operated 
by a bog, and costs $25.00. Road builders use 


th 


Road Drag 
For You 


You are a farmer, not a builder, and you 
find it cheaper to buy than build. We build road drags— 
not the big six-horse, three-man machines, but small 


You cin build a wheelbarrow, but 


orse, one-boy drags that crown the roads in 
e same wav. The b:g machines cost from 


em. They are acheap ani effect ve« quiom-nt 
forthe county. If you are interested write 


A. S. Flowers, 
Sales Manager 














Schofield 


gines 
and 


ticularly 








duty. If 


We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 


adaptéd for Sew Mills, Oil Mills, 


Cotton Ginning. 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 


you are contemplating the purchase 


of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 





Boilers 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 


Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 











WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





The Improved Red Ripper »——, 
——>Hay Press 7 








The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
andischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. 














THE ROYAL LINE 


> a. “ \) 
Lightest, ss 
Strongest, 


Cheapest. 





ou are 
getting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 


Reyal, Royal J 
to-day an 
Sie isthe one you should buy. 

NO Chattan ooga Implement & Mig. Co., 
Department Y, 


OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure y 


down or getting out of order. We 
kind hay press of “a e 

3 e us 
let us prove to you that one of these 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
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arm Spot in the Heart 


of the American Farmer 


Why? 


Because the car is built to stand the 


racket of country roads and is backed by a definite 
Make-Good Policy. 


Because it has demonstrated its value in 
countless thousands of instances and is dollar for dollar 
the best value on the automobile market. 


Because it cemes to the farmer fully 
equipped with necessities and the equipment is in- 
cluded in the regular list prices as advertised. 


Because each car of the Mitchell Line 
has the actual horse power at which it is rated and is 
built in proportion all the way through. 


The Mitchell car is built by the same 
people—or their descendants—who have been building 
the Mitchell-Lewis Farm Wagon for over sixty years. The 
acquaintance of the firm among the farmers is well-nigh incal- 
culable. There is hardly a farmer in America who is not 
familiar with the Mitchell-Lewis wagon and the fine policy of 
the firm which makes it. We believe that every farmer who 
has ever had business dealings with us will say unreservedly: 
“It is as honorable an institution as I have ever known.”’ 


That is the kind of sentiment that is be- 
hind the Mitchell car. We simply could not build a 
car that was not honest in its every detail, and if there is a 


farmer in America who does not agree with this statement we 
would like to hear Jrom him personally. 


Prompt deliveries guaranteed. All prices F. O. B. Racine. 


The Mitchell-Lewis Company is buildin 
a line of three splendid cars—the four-passenger 3 
horse power at $1, 250, the five-passenger 30 horse power Tour- 
ing Car at $1,500 and the Mitchell six-cylinder seven-passenger ° 
50 horse power car at $2,250. For the season of 1911 wé have 
built just 5,700 cars of all grades. These have all been sold 
to agents and they do not expect to have one on hand by 
September 1. 


The four and five passenger Touring Cars | 
we particularly recommend to farmers. The four- 


passenger is built with a plain box back which will hold a 4 


considerable load of grain or farm produce. A double rumble 
seat goes with it and in the twinkling of an eye the car may 
be transformed into a four-passenger touring car. Each of 
these cars are rated at full 30 horse power and they have tt to 
the very last fraction. More than that, the cars are built in 
proportion to their horse power in the matter of axles, frames, = 
transmission and construction. Zhey are 30 horse power all | 
the way through. At present there are thousands of these cars 4 
in use on American and European farms and they are delivert- 
ing the goods every day in the week and are as reliable as 
automobiles can be. 


We invite the farmers to get in touch 
with us personally and tell us just exactly the kind of 
car they want—what they want to use it for—what is the 
character of the country in their vicinity. We will be pleased 
to enter into correspondence with them and give them the 
intelligent assistance that their needs require. Their isn’t 
anything that the Mitchell can’t do, and we point to our 
eight years of steadily increasing business as proof. 


Send for advance circular No. 62€ 7 


Mitchell Six, 7 Passengers, $2,250; Mitchell 5-Passenger Touring, $1,500; Mitchell Roadster, $1,200 
THE CAR YOU OUGHT TO HAVE AT THE PRICE YOU OUGHT TO PAY 


SILENT AS 


Branches: 


THE FOOT OF TIME 


Philadelphia, Dalias, Atianta 


Europe: 


London and Parts 





